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fier activities of extension divisions include almost all the agen- 

cies of residence instruction. In correspondence departments 
we have personal guidance of the pupil’s work by the instructor; 
periodical tests of progress by examinations and reports; the 
use of textbooks and collateral reading. Again, the advantages 
of class instruction are often secured by the formation of study 
groups in local centers. In some cases an extension division pro- 
vides laboratory facilities, through co-operation with local shops 
and manufactories. Library advantages were the earliest agency 
of instruction in extension work. 

To these various sorts of instructional agencies two other closely 
related groups have been added which are full of present merit 
and future promise. I refer to the lyceum agency, of extension 
lecture and entertainment departments, and to the forum agency, 
of departments of Debating and Public Discussion. 

I have mentioned five ways in which extension divisions are 
making use of approximately all of the familiar instructional devices 
or expedients of residence instruction. Of these I understand 

*Read at the First National University Extension Conference, Madison, Wis- 
consin, March 11, 1915. 
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that it is my duty to discuss briefly the last branch or agency: 
the forum, or forensic activities of extension divisions. I under- 
stand further that my topic is limited to the theoretical aspects of 
this field. 

You will pardon me if I begin by paying my humble respects 
to the pioneer of this particular work; the man of large unself- 
ishness, of clear vision, of vigorous educational ideals, Frank A. 
Hutchins. I count it a great privilege to have been associated 
with him during the years when he was planning and developing 
his department in the University of Wisconsin. There are many 
here who are far better able than I to appreciate“and to express 
Mr. Hutchins’ life-long devotion to the twin ideas: first, the idea 
that a state ought to stimulate the demand for, and supply the 
need of, information on topics of the day, on the part of its citizens, 
especially in unequipped communities; secondly, that the state 
ought to supplement these endeavors by developing study cul- 
minating in public expression, especially in written and oral dis- 
course. To the former idea, the traveling library; to the latter 
idea, assistance given to public discussion clubs, are the contri- 
butions of Mr. Hutchins. He was indeed a servant of the state. 
The working out of his visions has resulted in the free library 
commission, the legislative reference library, the anti-tuberculosis 
movement, the state park movement; I think it is not too much 
to say that the very fundamental idea of extension work, now 
elaborated into great divisions, owes part at least of its original 
inception to Frank A. Hutchins. Our gathering here this week 
ought to do him reverence. 

Now, what is the story of the forum as an educational agency ? 
Do not make the mistake of considering it something new, an 
innovation fighting its way into an already crowded field of edu- 
cational agencies. Rather, we are to regard it as merely coming 
again to its own, after yielding place for a time to new and seemingly 
more attractive agencies. In the earliest formal education 
recorded, what held the foremost place? Rhetoric. And what 
was rhetoric? It was oral discussion. Disputation before the 
Christian era was one of the liberal arts; it maintained itself 
through the Middle Ages as the natural form of self-expression, 
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before the days of printing. On down through the centuries it 
came, and the first half of the nineteenth century saw in the United 
States the forum, together with the lyceum, flourishing in hundreds, 
in thousands of communities. The years between 1840 and 1850 
could turn out tens of thousands to hear the debates between the 
Little Giant and Old Abe; they could fill halls to suffocation to 
hear Sumner and Curtis; they could sustain an active interest in 
the debating club or literary society, in many a country school- 
house and village hall. Thus the lyceum and the forum reached 
the crest of popularity in the late fifties. 

Then came the Civil War; afterward the struggle for recuper- 
ation; then the great industrial expansion. All were accompanied 
by the passing, under the push of new schools, of the old academy 
type of education. With this type’s disappearance, disappeared 
the community-center idea, which had been a vital part of it. 
Then there entered the new era of state schools, organized and 
graded systems; new subjects into the curriculum; new social and 
educational interests; the period when there is too much reading 
of the lighter sort, too much work, too much play, a thousand and 
one avenues for self-expression—all of these and other causes 
crowded out, almost extinguished, the old forensic idea. Men and 
women have not time. The same reasons that make college debat- 
ing societies today mere meeting-places for fledgling wire-pullers 
and vapid extempore debates instead of the sturdy, intellectual, 
substantial societies of thirty years ago, have driven the people’s 
forum and the people’s lyceum well-nigh into the discard. In the 
place of one we have too often, in small towns especially, programs 
of prestidigitators and the like, foisted by exploiting commercial 
agencies, upon a public greedy of entertainment; in the place of 
the other we have the community dance hall, the movies, and the 
traveling show. Thus the mad rush of city life for relaxation 
and the foolish wish of country life to have city advantages of 
this type at least seem almost to have eliminated the idea that there 
can be any pleasure or enjoyment in the serious activities. Today, 
all but a few seem to believe that the harder a man works, the more 
frivolous must be his recreations. Moreover, fifty years ago most 
community leaders were men whose life-work was some phase of 
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manual labor. Today, even in rural communities, leaders are 
usually business and professional men. This is significant, for if 
a man’s work is intellectual he naturally turns to physical relaxa- 
tions; if his work is manual and he possesses intellectual capacity 
he naturally turns to books and study. 

However, it is the fact of the decline of public interest in 
serious study and discussion of important questions of the day, 
which men like Mr. Hutchins face. With the causes they are 
concerned only so far as causes must always be considered by those 
who plan a reform. They said, and say, to themselves: A leader- 
ship must be formed which will organize in its turn the leaders of our 
rural communities, so directing and supplementing their endeavors 
as to foster the formation and spread of ideas on serious subjects. 
From the masses of literature, frivolous and useless, must be selected 
the weighty and worthy. It must be made easily available for 
every investigator in the state, however humble. The breath of 
real intellectual life must be put into study clubs, debating clubs, 
women’s clubs, and the like, by furnishing whoever desires, a ready 
fund of reliable information upon any important topic of current 
interest. They said: This leadership needs to be intimately asso- 
ciated with a state institution like the university, which is devoted 
to research, scholarship, and teaching. The officers of state 
departments of education, however admirable their efficiency, are 
primarily administrators; while the leadership for the lyceum and 
the forum needs to be in the hands of men whose main busi- 
ness is study and research. What the legislative library is to the 
state legislators, this in a small way our package libraries and 
debaters’ aids can be to hundreds of voters of the state. The ideal 
of these departments, like all ideals quite impossible of immediate 
attainment, is well indicated by the title, “The Voter’s Reference 
Library.”’ There is this significant difference, however. State legis- 
lators do not need the guidance of a teacher; the voters’ reference 
library needs to be managed by trained teachers. 

Thus we see, that, just as the sister department of lectures and 
entertainments is endeavoring to substitute for the cheap and 
burlesque entertainments of some commercial bureaus courses 
which aim to have, together with entertainment, a real educative 
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purport; so departments of debating and public discussion are 
collecting and supplying the means of re-establishing the forum 
to something like its former prestige. In both, the state, as in all 
its educational endeavors, has eliminated the profit-making ides. 
Nation and state are committed to the policy of subsidizing edu- 
cative agencies; the more useful the agency, the more liberal the 
subsidy. To make any or all of our extension departments declare 
a dividend, or even pay for themselves, may possibly defeat the 
only purpose for which any state department has a right to exist, 
namely, service in the best and broadest sense. 

So much then for the place among its sister departments of the 
one which particularly engages our attention at the moment; so 
much for the insight of men like Mr. Hutchins, who saw the causes 
for the decline of interest in serious thinking; so much for the ideas 
which would,: with due appreciation of the changed conditions of 
modern life, endeavor to re-establish, perhaps on a different basis, 
the people’s lyceum and the people’s forum. 

May I now turn for 2 few moments to the educational theory 
of debating and public discussion? You will note that the articles 
of the creed I am about to state have little place for the artistic, 
the appreciative, the purely cultural side of education. We make 
no pretensions to a place in that field. There are other extension 
agencies than our own which serve directly this important side of 
instruction. The forum must find its place in the useful, the 
practical, the tool aspects of the educative process. Parentheti- 
cally I may say that we may well enlarge the scope of our work to 
include the promulgation of suitable readings, songs, programs, 
amateur entertainments of all sorts including theatricals, all of 
which may serve the artistic side of the educative process. How- 
ever, disregarding this suggestion for the present, I shall enumerate 
our creed in seven subdivisions: 

1. The essence of most practical educative processes is the 
solving of problem situations; the formation of sound judgments 
on accurate data; the organization of the power of successful 
behavior in emergencies in which the judgment is the chief feature. 

2. Such judgments are never based upon guess-work, upon 
meager or false information. The facts, the data, a definite 
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knowledge of human experience in the field under consideration 
and in allied fields—these are indispensable to the formation of 
reliable judgments. 

3. This information can be accumulated, even in well-equipped 
centers, only by trained investigators who have at their disposal 
both library facilities and library methods. In modern magazine 
literature, at least, kernels of truth are often buried in cumbersome 
husks of worthless material. The grain must be separated for 
people who have neither the ability nor the facilities for doing it 
themselves. 

4. But it is not so much sound judgment upon any one definite 
issue, like equal suffrage, that is important. It is the habit of 
forming sound judgment which we desire to foster. Now this 
habit is to be acquired, not only by seeking and securing the facts 
of correlating experiences, but by self-activity. This is secured 
by reflecting upon data, by organizing it pro and con, by marshaling 
fact against fact, affirmative inferences from a set of facts against . 
negative inferences from the same facts. In other words, judgment- 
forming becomes a habit, an asset, only as it becomes an orderly 
and systematic procedure in approaching any new problem. 

5. This process of seeking information, examining inferences, 
and reaching accurate conclusions is best fostered by the desire to 
make someone else see the truth as one has found it for himself. 
It is fostered by standing before a group of people less informed than 
the truth-seeker himself, and endeavoring to mold their judgments 
to conform with his own. The best check that is known against 
the natural inclination to rely upon partisan arguments is the 
presence of a live oppdénent who is to speak on the other side. Add 
to this feature the greater satisfaction in preliminary study, when 
one knows that others will hear him, and have their judgments 
perhaps molded by his; add the pleasure of combat (for every 
audience casts a ballot in some form), sum up these considerations, 
and you have the chief inducements to earnest preparation which 
the forum offers. 

6. I ought to speak too of the hearty belief we have in the 
happy influence of speaking itself, especially for youth. Self- 
control, self-confidence, aggressiveness, fitness for leadership, all 
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lie in the train of public discussion. To be able to express to others 
effectively in oral presentation the results of one’s own thinking 
remains today, as two thousand years ago in the schools of the 
Sophists, at once a spur to, and a test of, educational progress. 

7. I place last the social advantage that comes to the non- 
participants in a public discussion. The desire to emulate others 
is an active influence, which drags many a person to his feet, to 
stumble and falter through his first attempt. Mr. Hutchins was 
fond of telling of the young Scotch boy, who said to him in reply 
to any inquiry: ‘Well, they licked me that time, but by Jove 
they sha’n’t do it again.” 

In these seven points the chain of educational theory of our 
departments seems to lie: 

The primary emphasis on problem-situations requiring judg- 
ment. 

Judgment resting on reliable facts and data. 

The selection of reliable information from the midst of worth- 
less persiflage. 

The organization of ideas in logical relations. 

The necessity of making others see the truth. 

The cultivation of self-mastery through the presentation of 
one’s thinking. 

The spur to best endeavors, both for speaker and hearers, that 
lies in public discussion. 

Here I should conclude a paper which has the misfortune to be 
limited by strict orders to the discussion of educational theory. 
However, I cannot refrain from adding one other consideration in 
the way of summary and conclusion. Doubtless the most promi- 
nent American psychologist, as that science is applied to educational 
problems, is Professor John Dewey. I do not know that he has 
ever expressed himself upon the immediate topic of the forum as 
an educative agency. However, he has stated, better than I have 
seen it stated elsewhere, the philosophy of education upon which 
our forum leaders are at work. He likens the activities of the 
mind, as in its habit-forming stages its sets about the solution of 
a thought-situation, to the deliberations of a primitive debating 
society. He imagines, in this [primitive discussion club, each 
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warrior standing for a single idea. One man has the idea revenge; 
another, slaughter; another, numbers; a fourth, ambush; and 
so on. The limited mental capacity ot any one man makes pre- 
dominant in him one idea. He is one idea. At first, of course, the 
idea of the chief prevails, for he is the one who cows all others by 
superior physical prowess. Gradually, however, as deliberation 
begins to dominate over brute strength, the situation changes. 
One after another these various men, each of one idea, utters his 
thought. I shall not carry iton. Out of the weighing, comparing, 
eliminating processes, one common idea is ultimately reached; 
a social co-operative judgment is attained. 

So in a single mind, there are a number of conflicting and over- 
lapping ideas, each struggling for the mastery. One after another 
takes the floor of consciousness, unless choked off by some passion, 
or prejudice, or other manifestation of ignorance, until all have 
a hearing. Then the real self, a something that sees ideas in per- 
spective, by a process of comparison, elimination, and combination, 
reaches a judgment. Reason is at work. This is my unskilled 
elaboration of Mr. Dewey’s analogy of the origin of judgment- 
forming activities of an individual mind. 

Am I totally unjustified in finding in the psychological process 
thus described the very essence of the educational theory suitable 
for departments of Debating and Public Discussion? We would 
supply data to remove ignorance, we would promote the weighing 
processes, we would give to each idea the check of the opposing 
idea, we would surround it all by the stimulus of the contact of 
mind with mind, of audiences and speakers. Your crossroads 
debating society, which we are attempting to assist, roughly, 
imperfectly, can teach and does teach men and women to think, 
seriously, enthusiastically, happily, to a certain extent effectively. 
This is, I submit, the supreme desideratum of any and all truly 
educative processes. 
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OW much help should an instructor of public speaking give to 
a student preparing for an Intercollegiate contest ?” 

A professor of public speaking put this question to an Oxford 
man who is now the head of the department of English in a well- 
known institution. 

“That depends upon custom,” he replied. 

I thought it might be well for us to ask ourselves the question, 
How much help should an instructor give to a student who is 
competing in an intercollegiate contest? Is there any standard by 
which to define the province of each and to regulate their co- 
operation? If we assume tha: the contest is between the students 
of one institution and those of another, we shall have a fair contest 
only when the instructors in different colleges offer approximately 
the same amount of help to the contestants under their charge; if 
they vary greatly in the amount offered, the contest is bound to be 
unfair. 

Let us consider the relationship between the teacher and the 
student first in the oratorical contest and secondly in the debate. 

There are several methods of revising a speech or oration. 
When I first began to teach, I learned that the instructor of public 
speaking in one of the large universities of the Middle West took into 
his library the oration winning first place in the local contest and 
revised it as he thought it ought to be revised, and then turned it 
over to the student to be delivered in the intercollegiate contest. 
This was my first intimation that such a practice existed, but since 
then I have heard of a number of similar instances. Not long ago 
the president of a denominational college told a member of his 
faculty that the instructor of public speaking was expected to write 
the college oration. This is a pretty definite answer to the question 
about the amount of help; but can we accept it as a general custom ? 
9 
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Recently a professor of history, just graduated by one of the leading 
universities in the East, was asked by a student who had won the 
local contest for a criticism of the speech which was to be revised 
for the intercollegiate contest. The professor replied, “ Your 
speech lacks plan. I will write out four propositions for you to 
develop, and then you may close with this quotation from Shake- 
speare.”” Such a method seems to imply that the nature and 
purpose of our contests are not to give the student training and. 
experience, but to win a victory and show the superiority of one 
college over another. 

Let us consider another method. Suppose a loosely connected 
series of paragraphs has won the local contest. The instructor 
well knows that the speech is hopeless in its present form. He 
realizes also that the student has neither time nor ability to study 
model speeches and use the result of his study in an original way. 
Looking over the fifteen or sixteen paragraphs, the instructor finds 
in two of them the semblance of an idea, and suggests that the stu- 
dent amplify u.ese two paragraphs as the body of his speech, and 
then close with a summary. Instead of the disjointed paragraphs, 
there is now a reasonably well-unified speech. But is this the 
result of the student’s own work? Has not the instructor become 
the architect ? Is he not the dominant force in the speech? When 
judges come to estimate the value of the production, will they not 
put emphasis on the idea, which was insignificant in the student 
original, and on the plan, which was altogether lacking in the first 
draft ? 

Now suppose we have a similar series of paragraphs under a 
different method of revision. In this case, the instructor con- 
siders, that if the student is to dominate the speech and 10 compete 
with another student, no change be made to interfere with the 
student’s conception. The instructor, therefore, suggests changes 
merely in diction, sentence structure, and paragraph unity. To do 
more than this, the instructor thinks, would deprive the student 
of the leading part in the composition. In its final form the speech 
would lack sequence and unity, and the few suggestions about 
diction, sentence, and grammar would have but little value when the 
judges come to consider the oration. The ideal of this instructor is 
widely different from that of the instructors thus far mentioned. 
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Let us take one more method. There is a sequel to the story of 
the professor of history who offered the student four propositions 
and a closing quotation. After the student received the criticism, 
he consulted the instructor of public speaking. The instructor 
read the speech carefully and then said, “I do not see what you 
are trying todo. Tell meina few words.” The student was non- 
plussed. He was advised to go home and write out in a s_ntence 
the gist of each paragraph, and then consider the relationship of the 
sentences. The next day the instructor said, “Do your sentences 
seem to be related ?’’ “No,” said the student, “but the professor of 
history told me to use these four propositions and this quotation, 
and I believe that will be best.” “But,” said the instructor, “‘ you 
surely are not going to use another man’s plan. If you cannot work 
out a plan of your own, you cannot represent the college in the 
state contest. You are a Senior, but you have had no experience in 
planning a speech. I will give you some suggestions. Read 
these five speeches, and study them to discover the plan, and 
then come back and talk to me about them.”’ When the student 
had done this, he saw that it was useless to try to do anything 
with the paragraphs of his first speech, and decided to take an 
entirely new theme. After he had worked out and developed his 
own plan, he said, “‘ Professor, I don’t care if I fail to get a place on 
the state contest. My experience in writing this speech will be 
worth more to me than a victory gained by the use of Professor 
Blank’s plan.” 

These four different methods of revision or modifications of 
them are likely to be back of any oratorical contest as it now exists. 
The first method gives the instructor unlimited power to revise. 
According to the president of the denominational college, the 
instructor may write the oration; according to the professor of 
history he may offer four propositions and a quotation. This 
method leads to a student-faculty production, a Beaumont-and- 
Fletcher comedy or tragedy as you prefer, and it destroys the 
assumption that the contest is between students. It seems to be 
justified on the ground that the authorities expect the instructor 
to serve the institution in this way, and that victory is needed for 
the general welfare. The second method is a combination of the 
first and last. It gives the student the advantage of the instructor’s 
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analysis for central things, and yet allows the student to do some 
work. But the influence of the instructor is dominant, and destroys 
the supposition that the contest is between students. The third 
method does not deprive the student of the leading part in the 
speech, but since it suggests only minor changes, it benefits the 
student but little either as a means of education or as a means of 
winning a victory. Of course it interferes but little with the idea 
that the contest is between students. The last method is truly 
educational because it shows the student how to develop his powers 
and allows him to dominate the speech. The result is an entirely 
student production in harmony with the assumption that the 
contest is between students. 

The use of such widely different methods of revision is bound 
to result in an unfair contest. The fact that some instructors 
have helped much, some moderately, and others but little makes 
impossible a fair competition. Where is the fault? Does it not lie 
in our failure to define definitely the province of the instructor. 
Someone says the whole problem is one of simple honesty. Granted. 
But where is our standard of judgment? Each instructor rightly 
maintains that it is his privilege and duty to help as much as his 
opponents help. If one institution is frequently defeated, the 
instructor there concludes that his rivals are offering more help 
than he is giving, and he decides that he must give more help, 
if the college that he serves is to win its fair share of the contests. 
We find ourselves in a position analogous to that of the nations in 
respect to disarmament. All agree that disarmament is a fine ideal, 
but declare that it is impractical. Each nation, therefore, proceeds 
to pile up dreadnought after dreadnought. As the nations cannot fix 
a limit for armament, so the instructors cannot agree on the amount 
of help that an instructor may offer in an intercollegiate contest. 

The same lack of standard is.evident in the debating situation. 
A few years ago an instructor began work in an institution which 
had a successful debating record. His teams were unsuccessful, 
and he heard much praise of his predecessor. After a year of serv- 
ice, he was told by a member of the faculty that his predecessor had 
written the main speeches and the rebuttals for the debating teams. 
The same practice is referred to by Professor Lyman in an article 
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in the Public Speaking Review. ‘The debate,” he says, “displays 
the work of the coaches, not of the debaters themselves.”” Pro- 
fessor Trueblood and Professor Woolbert are, I think, in substantial 
agreement about the work of the coach. One says that the briefs 
should be submitted to the instructor for “revision and help in 
the ordering of the material and general plan.’”’ The other says 
that the “work is an exercise in ultimate analysis and intensive 
study of material and method.” But if the instructor makes the 
ultimate analysis, does he not dominate the debate? If he orders 
the material and the general plan, does he not perform the vital 
thing? Many would agree to such a procedure in the classroom, 
but in an intercollegiate contest they think it makes the instructor 
the dominant factor, and thus destroys the assumption that the 
debate is between students. Some teachers think the teams 
should be entirely free from faculty influence as they are in the 
English universities. Others say that it is not a coachless team 
that we want but a better-coached team, and they suggest that 
we call in the professor of sociology, or history, or economics, or 
perhaps all of them to help the instructor in public speaking. 
Others think that this would put too much emphasis on the faculty 
part of the debate, which is already too great in some institutions. 
Professor Robinson says that there is a consensus of opinion that 
a team ought not to be without a coach, and that there is an educa- 
tive value in intense preparation under proper direction. But how 
are we to interpret “proper direction”? So far as I know, there 
is no consensus of opinion about the amount of help that a teacher 
should give a student. One instructor writes the speeches; one 
orders the material and plan; one gives merely general direction; 
and one believes in no help at all. But suppose we couid get a 
consensus of opinion by a questionnaire as Professor Robinson 
secured the one about the desirability of a coach. Would such a 
standard be of much service? If it were practicable, it would be 
a great help in obtaining a fair contest. But if the province of 
the coach cannot be defined so as to equalize the amount of help 
offered by the different instructors, we should be just where we 
are now. The contest would be unfair and the assumption that 
the contest is between students would fall. 
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One thing that complicates the situation is the fact that we 
are working under two ideals: one to win, and the other to educate. 
When the ideal of victory is uppermost, the instructor shows the 
student how to do a particular thing instead of revealing the prin- 
ciple and letting him work out its application. This tends to 
destroy the educational ideal. Professor O’Neill makes an interest- 
ing comment on the struggle between these two ideals: “The 
desire to win becomes so strong that it affects not only the team 
but the coach also. The coach is always a human being, and 
when he is constantly working with a team whose single thought 
is how to win this debate, it is almost impossible for him to 
adhere strictly to the true pedagogical purpose of the contest. 
But even if at the start the coach is sufficiently conscientious 
in his ideals as a teacher, he is hardly allowed to remain so. The 
student body, the local press, and the school board demand 
victory. The instructor sees that it is victory or his job, and 
he needs the job.” 

This conflict of ideals and lack of a definite standard to define 
the province of the instructor tend to make the contest unfair. I 
believe, however, that there are several ways of improving the 
situation. 

First, we may make it a point of honor that students receive 
no aid whatever in the preparation of their speeches or debates 
for intercollegiate contests. If this were practicable, the contest 
would become a training-ground where the student could put into 
practice the lessons of the classroom. The ideal of winning would 
tend to draw forth all the powers of the speaker and would thus 
become truly educational. The contest would be between indi- 
vidual students. 

Secondly, we may have it thoroughly understood that the 
instructor may give the student all the help possible. This would 
define definitely the work of the instructor. He would have no 
fear of helping too little or too much. He would have power limited 
only by his own and the: student’s resources.. He could choose 
his gambit and play his living men to win the game. The contest 
would be a royal sport. But instead of assuming that the contest 
is between students, we should all know that it is between the 
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instructor and possibly the faculty of one institution represented by 
a student or a team and a similar force in another institution repre- 
sented in the same way. If we fix the standard anywhere between 
the extremes of refusing help and giving as much as possible, we 
shall have such diversity of opinion about the proper amount that 
the contests are bound to be unfair. 

In the third place, we may have a contest under entirely different 
conditions. We may assign a general field before the date of the 
contest, and let the student speak extemporaneously on some topic 
drawn by him from a list prepared by a committee. I understand 
that this method has been successfully used in the contests of the 
secondary schools. We tried it with the Freshmen last year, and 
had a lively contest. Such a plan results in a contest about as fair 
as any that can be arranged. The student is thrown entirely on his 
own resources. He may get as much general preparation as possible 
but he can receive no training for the particular speech. Further- 
more, I see no reason why we may not have a discussion of some 
general subject. Each institution could have three speakers as in 
the formal debate. They could be graded individually, and the 
side receiving the highest average would be the winner of the dis- 
cussion. They would draw their topics and be given adequate 
time for the preparation of the speeches as in the extemporaneous 
contest just mentioned. I am not at all sure that this kind of 
contest should supersede the kind that we have had for so many 
years, but it has a number of advantages. It assures a contest 
between students. The contestant will have no advantage because 
he has been given more direct help than his opponents, and he will 
have no disadvantage because he has not been given so much. 
He could get no special coaching, which is valuable largely in getting 
a decision, but he could get as much general preparation as possible, 
which is the only training that has educational value. On the other 
hand, the question of help by the instructor does not enter. He 
can have no direct part and need not accuse himself of offering too 
little or too much help. Moreover, he is not relieved from the 
responsibility of getting good results. His success will depend upon 
conscientious classroom work and not upon concentrated effort upon 


a single speech. 
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I do not wish to be misunderstood. I have no desire to attack 
the methods which I have mentioned or the ideals back of them. I 
have set forth some methods of revising a speech and some ideals 
about the province of the debating instructor that I might show 
that our contests are not fair and that they can be fair only when 
we have a definite standard that will regulate the influence of 
the instructor. I have mentioned three ways of improving the 
situation. They all give us a definite standard with reference to 
the relationship of the instructor and the student in the inter- 
collegiate contest. Two of them eliminate the instructor from any 
direct part in the contest and the other gives him full power. I 
see no way of establishing between these extremes a standard that 
will give us a fair competition. 
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FTER preaching the following doctrine at conferences all 
around the triangle—Chicago, Cambridge, and Philadel- 
phia—lI have learned what reactions to expect from objectors, and 
this experience accounts for the emphasis placed on cer.a‘n points. 
The reactions are conveniently expressed in these questions: 

What is the good of research ? 

What is worth doing ? 

Shall we be allowed to do it ? 

Who will do it ? 

In answering the first question, I hold that by the scholarship 
which is the product of research the standing of our work in the 
academic world will be improved. It will make us orthodox. 
Research is the standard way into the sheepfold. 

We have lacked scholarship. We complain of prejudice and 
unjust discrimination, and we have grounds; but we had best face 
the truth. In the long run men pass for what they are. We have 
lacked scientific foundation for our special work. We have fought 
a great deal about our particular way of doing things. Some have 
stood for imitation, some for systems of rules, or other systems; 
and many have thrown all systems away and preached the one magic 
word, ‘‘Think,” without much consideration of what thinking 
involves. It is a great word, but salvation lies in no word. 

We are split up into all sorts of schools of belief. To a certain 
extent that is desirable, but we fail to agree on the most funda- 
mental matters. We have of course made spotty progress; but 
if we are to make rapid progress and deserve fully the recognition 
we demand, we must have the services of investigators; we must 
encourage young men to take up research in our field. 

I am talking to my own kind now. I have no great humility 
before teachers in other lines. Toward them we bristle with 
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defiance. But that is just the trouble—we do bristle. We are 
not able yet to take ourselves for granted. We shall feel better and 
do better when wecan. And this is where I connect the higher with 
the lower motive: we shall not only stand better but teach better, 
when we have more scholarship; when we have the better under- 
standing of fundamentals and training in the methods which test 
and determine truth. 

Is it not true that as a class we trust too much to limited observa- 
tion, theorize too quickly from limited data? Finding that a 
certain method helps in some cases, do we not too often jump to 
the conclusion that it embodies a great principle? And we repeat 
our guess until we believe it proved. We need the man of patient 
research to subject our guesses to rigid investigation. For example, 
I happen to believe there has been a deal of nonsense talked about 
the force of brevity in public speech, and believe I can make a pretty 
good case for my contention. But it would be nonsense to claim 
that I have really investigated the subject. I have reflected and 
theorized on the basis of narrow observation. 

Now, is there any reason, in this age when every other branch 
of human knowledge is being ruthlessly pulled to pieces and tested 
why our branch should be passed over? Ideas that have been 
held truth for centuries on somebody’s say-so, or on superficial 
common observation, are being overturned, or in many cases they 
are being re-established on firmer bases, and made more useful 
because their whys and wherefores are better understood. For be 
it noted, research does not mean the destruction of all. What we 
believe we have learned by experience will in most cases stand up. 
And in the process of investigation many new truths, before 
unsuspected, will be discovered. 

In every field common-sense resists the investigator; for 
common-sense is a stand-patter. Frequently common-sense is 
right in the long run; and frequently one investigator over- 
throws another, whereat common-sense rejoices. Yet it is largely 
due to the investigator that progress is made in engineering, 
in medicine, in economics, and in what field you will. For it 
is simply not true that common observation reveals all the 
truth. 
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A dozen years ago I was with my mother-in-law on a Southern 
Pacific Train which was running out on the “Mole” which juts 
from Oakland into San Francisco Bay. At a considerable distance 
north a rival road was building a bridge work, perhaps a mile long 
into the bay. ‘‘ Why,” inquired mother-in-law, a woman of strong 
common-sense, “‘why do they build that on a curve?” I tried 
to explain that the trestle was actually straight and that the 
curve was an optical illusion. “But,” she demanded with the 
air of one who will not be hoodwinked by any college professor’s 
theories, “‘do I not see it with my own eyes?” Nor did my best 
arguments prevail until on our return trip we came to a point 
where we could look down on that bridge work, straight as a gun 
from start to finish. 

You and I have our individual experience and observation, 
and our theorizing. We argue about this and that. I give you 
all sorts of theoretical reasons why the trestle is straight and you 
do not accept them. Scientific research says, “‘Let us go and see, 
and if necessary let us take the most delicate instruments to settle 
the question.” We talk of standardization of our work; but 
there can be no standardization until we have more standardized 
truth. 

But having delivered myself in this fashion of late, I was taken 
aback to hear a friend rise and say that he could see no need for 
research, that to him public speaking was a simple thing and no 
mystery; it is just a matter of being clear and convincing, etc. 
Anyhow, speaking is an art and art can learn nothing from science. 
One is not so much surprised when an outsider fails to see that we 
have any opportunity for research; for outsiders, including our 
colleagues, often see nothing in our work except voice-training, 
and that is as simple as telling people to stop talking through their 
noses. To the outsider one may explain as patiently as may be 
that a subject which deals with human nature at every turn is not 
too simple for investigation. One may ask him why, if it is profit- 
ab e to study how corn is best planted and its sprout brought to 
maturity, we may not profitably study how an idea is planted in a 
human mind and brought to fruition. Or the cross-fertilization of 
plants might be compared to the cross-fertilization of minds. 
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But when men of our own profession ask, as one asked, “‘What 
is the use; have we not perfectly good thumb rules?” then we 
must wonder. Sometimes we find that the objectors do not under- 
stand what is proposed; they think everything is to be overturned. 
Sometimes the objector has been so hard at work that he hasn’t 
stopped to think. Sometimes he has asserted certain beliefs so 
long that he cannot consider the possibility that they are wrong, and 
sometimes he has invented a special system on which depends his 
darling reputation. But when one hears a teacher say that speak- 
ing is too simple for research, one loses his breath and sputters. 
Just to be clear and pleasing and convincing and persuasive—yes, 
indeed, that is all there is to it! One recalls the advice to a shy 
man: “Adopt an easy and graceful manner, especially toward 
the ladies.” 

We are now well on our way to answering the question: What 
is worth doing? Suppose we take first the matter of voice-training. 
How little we actually know about that! There are systems 
enough; there are some teachers who admit they know all about it, 
but unfortunately they fail to agree. Study the books and see 
what is established truth about so fundamental a matter as breath- 
ing. Only yesterday I was reviewing with a friend who has 
exceptional knowledge of voice a recently written chapter on the 
subject. We agreed that the treatment of breathing was even 
vicious, and we found other important matters to challenge. Now, 
we may have been right, or the author may have been. The point 
is that these fundamental questions (questions of fact, mind you) 
ought to be settled. Is there not need for patient, scientific research 
in voice? No field has suffered more from quacks. It is no 
answer to say that some teachers can sometimes get good results. 

I speak of voice work first, not because our needs are more real 
in that phase, but merely more apparent. There are problems 
enough waiting for us, and of a variety to suit every taste and 
capacity. Our field touches many another, especially psychology, 
education, and English, Much work has been done in those 
fields which is immediately available for us, provided we learn how 
to adapt it. For some time, probably, while we are learning the 
use of the tools, our work should be adaptation. Then we shall 
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be able to take up many problems that others will not touch. 
It is useless to attempt to go into great detail here; for no one can 
tell in advance what will be opened up, once we begin prospecting; 
but some general suggestions can be made. 

Those of psychological training may revel in congenial prob- 
lems. Professor Joseph S. Gaylord will no doubt present dis- 
cussions of such problems in these pages. Some of us may not be 
able to follow his methods and may wonder how such problems can 
be scientifically studied; but we may trust to men who have made a 
study of such methods. We can all understand such a work as 
The Metaphor: A Study in the Psychology of Rhetoric, by Professor 
Gertrude Buck of Vassar, done as a Doctor’s thesis at Michigan. I 
am not prepared to pass on the quality of the work, but use it to 
illustrate the sort of thing that can be done. And, by the way, 
Miss Mary Yost, also of Vassar, is working now a second year 
at Michigan, producing heresies, as she writes; or rather finding 
that there is no orthodoxy. We must all agree that in spite of 
the good work done in argumentation, we are far from the end of the 
matter. 

The relation of logic to belief, of attention to belief, of emotion 
to belief—there is a plenty of material ready to be adapted to our 
use on these questions. Persuasion, a tremendous study in human 
nature, needs much work. The very meaning of the word is hazy. 
I know a young man who is preparing a thesis in English on the 
uses of the words “fancy” and “imagination” in literature, which, 
I am assured by high authority, is a genuine contribution to human 
knowledge. If that be true, surely a study of the words “per- 
suasion”’ and “conviction” should be worth a Master’s thesis. I 
know one would-be author who would be saved a great deal of 
trouble if that work were well done; and I know that our teaching on 
the subject would be much improved by clearer ideas. 

The whole psychology of persuasion needs labor. Professor 
Woolbert will soon publish a book on the subject. I know he agrees 
with me that, instead of establishing many truths, he will start 
controversies which should be settled by investigators. 

Many have used the speeches of Brutus and Antony to illus- 
trate persuasion. A Master’s thesis might well be written on 
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them, reviewing the literature touching upon them and considering 
their psychology. 

The whole topic of “suggestion” bristles with hints for us. 
There has been a deal of nonsense talked about suggestion, but it 
presents possibilities. Professor W. D. Scott, in his Influencing 
Men in Business, makes a comparison of suggestion and argument. 
It is not satisfactory, but might form a starting-point. 

Novelty, familiarity, and interest might form a subject for 
intensive study. Studies in crowds, and in the means of influencing 
society are pertinent when we take the broader view, and these are 
waiting for those grounded in history, psychology, and social science. 

Men of literary training will find many studies awaiting them in 
the literature of oratory. If it be worth while to study the influ- 
ences which form a writer, why not the influences which made a 
Webster ? 

Problems enough of every sort for every sort. Some are large, 
- some small. We should not be put to the straits of some of our 
friends for worth-while subjects. I have heard Professor Charles 
DeGarmo, the well-known authority on education, chuckling over 
the men in language work, forced to get out a new edition of a 
classic which has more than enough editions already. We shall not 
for some time be driven to the painful emendation of the text of 
Demosthenes or to studying the influence of Quintilian on Patrick 
Henry. We ought not to be led into dry-as-dust studies, and I 
do not fear that we shall be; we are too constantly confronted by the 
practical nature of our work. Our difficulty will be in getting into a 
sufficiently scientific frame of mind. Probably we shall do foolish 
things at first, as others have. We should begin humbly and grow. 
Each man of course can do but a small part of the work. We shall 
proceed, but slowly—all the more reason why we should begin soon. 

Will research in public speaking be permitted in the universities ? 
Research is not likely to be done ‘unless for degrees and under 
encouraging circumstances. Probably it will not be encouraged 
at first everywhere. Professor Winter informs me that the outlook 
is hopeful at Harvard. At Cornell, as strict as any university in 
regard to her advanced degrees, I am told by the dean of our 
Graduate School, a professor of philosophy and a man of severe 
educational ideals, that he is glad we wish to do advanced work; 
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that it will be good for us, good for our work, and good for the 
university. 

Who will do the work ? is a question asked. It is hard enough 
to get men now. We recognize that the work must be done by 
brainy young people. We who have reached middle life without 
training in methods will not do much more than try to keep up, 
restrain excesses, and give encouragement. My belief is that we 
shall find it easier to win young men to our field when we show them 
a chance to use their brains, to win a degree and a respected position. 

When men can enter our fold in the orthodox manner, we shall 
not be limited to the rare young man who has a real vocation for it, 
and those who take it up casually as a makeshift, or because they 
have large voices and have won a prize from other still worse, 
more “‘collegey”’ orators, or to those who go into public speaking 
because that is the only field they can break into without prepara- 
tion. I hope that Ph.D.’s will never be put above real merit, but 
I hope that some genuine study in preparation will become impera- 
tive. I look forward to a good time coming when our work will 
have the recognition we crave for it; and that will come as a 
matter of course when we have developed a body of established 
knowledge. 

I preach, in season and out of season, the value of conferences 
and periodicals, because they stir up our minds, jar us out of our 
complacent faith in our pet systems, and start us digging. I wish 
also to throw out again a suggestion which aroused a great deal of 
interest at the Chicago meeting last fall: that we should have a 
summer school for teachers of public speaking old and young. 
Let it be in a jolly place where we can rest and have some fun, 
say inacamp. Let there be no faculty and no fees, except for 
absolute expenses. If twenty-five teachers of speaking with three 
or four of the right sort of workers in educational psychology and 
in English could live together four weeks, three weeks, even two 
weeks, in a sort of continuing conference, each giving his best, 
and all working together to find out what our problems are and how 
to attack them, we should go home with opened eyes. The result 
would be a great impulse to research. And the new ideas, breaking 
down the old monotonous round of thought, would give mental 
rest. 
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THE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 





HE Research Committee of the National Association of Aca- 
demic Teachers of Public Speaking submits herewith a report 
of progress made in formulating ideals and plans for research work 
in public speaking. Teachers everywhere, who are interested, are 
invited to co-operate in this work by criticizing this report, by 
making suggestions as to research work, and by reporting to the 
Committee information in regard to any pieces of scholarly work 
now being done. Papers on topics in the field of public speaking 
being prepared for publication may be sent to the Committee for 
criticism, and this Committee will seek to protect the rights of the 
authors in the use of material contained in these papers. 

The paper read by the chairman of the Research Committee 
before the Public-Speaking Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at the fourth annual meeting of this Council in 
Chicago on November 27, 1914, has been used by the Committee 
as a source of topics for discussion, and parts of this paper are 
embodied in this report. 

Public speaking is gradually winning a place for itself among 
the older and better-known academic subjects. While its gene- 
alogy has been somewhat uncertain, it looks with confidence to 
the future for its family treee. It now aspires to become a scholarly 
subject with a body of verified knowledge and a professional tradi- 
tion and ethics. It would invite its students to a feast of culture 
as well as of utility. It seeks admission to the society of the elect 
in scientific work and it is willing to undergo any reasonable initia- 
tion. Knowing that at present the countersign of the society of 
scholars is “research,” it proposes to fit itself for, and engage in, 
research work. \Such an ambition must be built on broad and 
deep foundations and must be brought to fulfilment by the mastery 
of a high degree of technical skill. 
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Some academic subjects have arisen as pure sciences and later 
been applied to the practical problems of life. Public speaking 
has come by the other road, having been first a practical or semi- 
practical subject and then aspiring to become more like a pure 
science. Whether its mode of development will prove a benefit 
or a hindrance remains to be shown. One advantage accrues from 
its late tendency to orient itself in research problems, which is, that 
considerable research. work has already been done in the borders 
of its territory by several of the natural sciences, such as physiology, 
psychology, and sociology. Some benefits are sure to arise also 
from the scholarly work which has been done in literature and in 
language. 

The following is an outline of some of the subjects and prob- 
lems with which students who are preparing for research work in 
public speaking must become thoroughly familiar before they 
begin their technical investigations: 


I. The structure and functions of experience, especially of those expe- 
riences which are most valuable for purposes of a liberal education, 
including these problems among others: 

1. Of what does a valuable educative expérience consist ? 

2. What place has each of its parts (good English, bodily processes 
and movements, mental contents, and deeper meanings) in the 
whole experience ? 

3. What are the processes involved in good English when it is (a) being 
heard, (6) being read, (c) being spoken, (d) being written ? 

4. How does good English function as a means of securing, recording, 
and communicating experiences ? 

5. In what ways does the bodily organism participate in educative 
experiences ? 

6. How and to what extent do postures, gestures, and vocal modu- . 
lations influence one’s experiences ? 

7. What relations exist between the work of the vital organs (heart, . 
lungs, glands, etc.) and the different kinds of experiences ? 

8. What are the different kinds of mental contents and processes ? 

9. What part do perceptions, images, ideas, thoughts, feelings, and 
purposes have in determining men’s experiences ? 

10. What different kinds of perceptions, images, ideas, etc., are there ? 

11. What are the deeper meanings which are at the heart of every 
valuable experience ? 

. In what sense is self-activity fundamental in education ? 
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II. The processes involved in studying and learning and the order in which 
they function, including: 
1. Impressions through one or more of the senses. 
2. General, more or less vague central processes. 
. Corresponding bodily processes and movements of expression. 
. More complex impressions resulting from 1 and 3. 
. More vivid and definite central processes (images, ideas, etc.). 
. More animated and complete movements of expression. 
. A more systematic group of impressions resulting from 1, 3, 4, and 6. 
. More fully organized central processes (thoughts, plans, purposes, 
etc.). 
9. Communication with other persons. 
10. Socialized impressions resulting from 1, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 9. 
11. Socialized and idealized central processes (purposes and ideals). 
12. Self-revelation. 
. The methods of teaching and learning, including the following: 
. Trial and error, or the natural method. 
. Imitation and depiction. 
. Suggestion, or the ideo-motor method. 
. Dramatization. 
. Thought, or the reflective method. 
. Purpose. 
. Methods of studying a book: 
1. Memoriter (verbal method). 
2. Master as you go (part method). 
3. Apperceptive (preparation method). 
4. Read and re-read (whole method). 
. Interrelations between public speaking and literature, reading, and 
composition, including: 
1. Definitions of each of these subjects. 
2. The order of their genesis in the development of the child. 
3. An analysis of the processes in each, and the order of these processes. 
4. The processes common to them all. 
5. The purpose and emphasis of each. 
VI. The structure, functions, and development of audiences, including such 
topics as: 
1. The crowd, the mob, the society, and the army. 
2. The audience. 
3. Fashion and custom. 
4. Methods of social intercourse. 
a) Suggestion (mass and individual) suggestibility. 
6) Sympathy and contagion. 
c) Imitation and tradition. 
d) Discussion and conflict. 
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With this knowledge as a background the conscientious student 
may undertake research work in public speaking with enthusiasm 
and with confidence. He will find an almost virgin soil and a 
wealth of problems inviting his best efforts. He must, of course, 
expect to make false steps and to have to do much of his work 
over and over again. He may anticipate scorn and reproach, for 
so persecuted they the prophets before him in every science. 

A student who is ready and determined to devote himself to 
real scholarly work in public speaking finds himself, at the outset, 
almost bewildered by the great number of problems which urgently 
present themselves for solution. He must choose the kind of 
problem with which he will wrestle—whether he will analyze the 
processes involved in preparing an address, in speaking to an 
audience, or in listening to a speaker; whether he will investigate 
the relations between the speaker and his audience, as determined 
by his preparation, his delivery and the receptivity of his audience; 
whether he will study genetically the processes which effective 
speakers use in the preparation and delivery of addresses; or 
whether he will study in a normative way the means which a speaker 
may employ to make his utterance fulfil its purposes both in him 
and in his audiences. He must also select from a very long list 
of special problems one which is definite, not too difficult, and 
which seems to be scientifically worth while. 

An outline of the field open to investigation by students of 
public speaking, as the Committee sees it, is suggested in the report 
which follows. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 


That there is a real need of a bibliography of books on public 
speaking and kindred subjects can hardly be doubted. Under 
present conditions it is difficult for students in this department to 
find material which is wanted. The right kind of a bibliography 
will do much to save the time of those who are working in this field, 
as well as help them to keep abreast of the times, so far as that 
can be done by acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 
Another advantage coming from a bibliography will be in the 
stimulus given to teachers to read more broadly and to find some- 
what readily the more valuable reading material. Before this 
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bibliography is completed there ought to be made selected lists 
of books for different parts of the field, with reference both to the 
subject-matter and to the methods of treatment. The plan is to 
havé the titles of books followed by comments on the contents and 
point of view of these books. Teachers knowing of rare books, or 
of books, monographs, or syllabi of special value, are requested 
to send a bibliography of these to the chairman of the Research 
Committee. The following classification of titles is suggested as 
a working basis for making the blibiography: 
1. Elocution and expression. 
2. Public speaking and oratory. 
. Debate and discussion. ~ 
. Expressive reading and reciting. 
. Reading and literature. 
. Teaching each of the foregoing subjects. 
. Physiology and psychology: 
(1) Of tone production and phonetics. 
(2) Of gesture and pantomime. 
(3) Of spoken language. 
(4) Of written language. 
. Psychology of social groups. 
. Sociology of communication. 
. History of each of the foregoing subjects. 


GATHERING AND DIFFUSING INFORMATION 


It seems to the Committee that it would be worth while to get 
statements from teachers of public speaking as to their aims, 
methods, principles, and technique, as to the courses offered, and 
as to the relation of public speaking to other departments in their 
institutions. When such statements have been secured they 
should be tabulated and the results reported to the teachers of 
public speaking. No assignment of this problem has yet been 
made, but at some future time the Committee hopes to plan for 
this work more fully. 


RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


The field of public speaking is rich in problems suitable for 
research of a high order. It is for the most part an undeveloped 
field. One who proposes to do research work in this field needs 
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a general preparation in certain fundamental problems as well as 
a technical training in the special methods and problems to be 
investigated. Such a general preparation would include certain 
problems derived from physiology, psychology, pedagogy, and 
sociology, an outline of which appears in an earlier part of this 
report. 

The following topics and problems are submitted as suitable 
for scientific study on the part of those who, having made a thorough 
general preparation, are ready to begin more technical work in the 
field of public speaking proper. 


I. A study of the voice. 
1. The nature and function of voice. 
2. The technique of tone production. 
3. Phonetics. 
4. Methods of teaching voice. 
5. Corrective speech work. 
6. The development of speech in the child and in the race. 


. Astudy of gesture. 
1. The nature and function of gesture. 
2. The origin and forms of bodily expression. 
4. The technique of gesture. 
4. Pantomime. 
5. Methods of teaching gesture. 
6. The development of gesture. 


. An analysis of the processes. 
1. Of speaking to an audience. 
2. Of listening in an audience. 
3. Of preparing an address. 

. Ascientific study of the relations between the processes. 
1. Of speaking and listening. 

2. Of preparing an address and delivering it. 
3. Of preparing an address and listening to one. 

. An experimental investigation to determine what processes are most 
valuable in the preparation and delivery of addresses in order to secure 
certain definite results in the audience. 

. A genetic study of the development of the processes used in public 
speaking. 

. A study of the more or less unconscious give-and-take between the 
speaker and the audience. 
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An interpretative study in the light of modern methods of great orators 
and orations of the past. 


IX. A first-hand study of the methods and technique of living orators. 
X. A study of the history of public speaking and of methods of teaching it. 


For those whose preparation has included a thorough training 
in the technique of research work the following more specific 
problems are suggested: 

1. To determine the effects in the audience of having the speaker stand at 
different distances from his audience and to determine the best distance. 

2. To determine the size (real or partly real and partly imaginary) of the 
audience which makes the utterance most effective. 

3. To determine the effects in the audience of using one’s usual voice and of 
using an assumed voice. 

. To determine the effects on the audience of increasing or decreasing: 
a) The number of Latin words. 
b) The amount of predication. 
c) The number of figures of speech. 
d) The number of certain kinds of words such as abstract or concrete terms. 
e) The length of the sentences. 
f) The use of analogies. 

5. IT. uetermine the effects in the audience of the speaker’s using different 
kinds of images, ideas, thoughts, and purposes. 

6. To determine the effects in the audience of directness, repetition, emphasis, 
clearness, etc. 

7. To determine the amount and kind of bodily movement which is most 
valuable in order to secyre certain results in the audience and to secure the 
best growth in the speaker. 

. To vary the methods of teaching and to note the corresponding results in 
the students. 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUE OF RESEARCH WORK 


The road to reliable results in research is a long one and he who 
undertakes to travel it must be guided by sound principles and he 
must be technically trained for his work. The Committee has 
as yet done little to open up this problem and would be glad to 
have suggestions from those who have made a study of the prin- 
ciples and technique of research work. Some type studies are 
needed as examples of the way in which research work should be 
done. We are fortunate in having examples of good research work 
in the boundaries of our territory done by those who are inter- 
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ested in physiology, psychology, and sociology, and some of these 
studies may be wisely adapted to investigations in public speaking. 


PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Each department of life in which there are many workers 
gradually develops a professional code of ethics, including tradi- 
tions and customs, which binds the body of workers together in 
an important way and gives an esprit de corps to the members of 
the group. Some of the values to be secured by teachers of public 
speaking having a professional attitude and spirit are a more rapid 
growth, a clearer consciousness of the difference between quackery 
and real service, and a more generous distribution of important 
ideas and discoveries. Teachers in this field must be careful to 
respect the rights of others in the matter of problems being investi- 
gated and of papers being prepared for publication. One way in 
which mutual] help may be secured is by an interchange of criticism 
on work being done and papers being prepared. The time may 
come when it will seem wise to propose a standard by which to 
judge the work of teachers of public speaking. 


TERMINOLOGY 


The need of a terminology is as obvious, perhaps, as any other 
need in the work of public speaking. The difficulty different 
teachers have of understanding each other is very noticeable and 
in some ways seems to be greater in the field of public speaking 
than in some other departments of work. The first thing for us 
to do seems to be to suggest a professional terminology, which need 
not be accepted by all nor in toto, but to which teachers may refer 
to help make their terms intelligible to others. Terminologies 
have been made for other departments and found very helpful. 
It will, of course, be a slow process and one requiring years to 
complete, but this is no objection to it as a worthy undertaking. 


STANDARDIZATION 


No definite plans have yet been made for the study of stand- 
ardization, but it is believed that in the near future some very 
valuable results might be secured by an investigation of the courses 
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and methods now used in teaching public speaking, and of the 
preparation of teachers in this department. Such a study should 
also include a statement of standards and ideals as well as a report 
upon present facts and practice. 


A SUMMER CONFERENCE 


An informal summer conference is suggested to meet at some 
convenient place for, say, one week, to discuss in an informal way 
some of the more important problems which are of special interest 
to teachers of public speaking. It is not intended that the pro- 
gram shall be a hard-and-fast one, yet our aim is to make the work 
significant for all who may be able to attend the conference. Those 
who are interested in such a conference and could attend at any 
time during the summer are invited to send word to the chairman 
of the Research Committee, telling on what dates between June 6 
and September 19 they could attend such a conference, which dates 
they would prefer, how far they would be willing to travel to reach 
the place of meeting, and what topics and places they would suggest 
for the meeting. 


Co-operation on the part of teachers and students of public 
speaking is invited, and the Research Committee plans to have 
ready in the near future some quite definite plans to submit to 
those who are willing to undertake pieces of research work. 





AN EXPERIMENT WITH THE REFERENDUM! 


WARREN CHOATE SHAW 
Dartmouth College 


VERY teacher of public speaking is expected to be qualified, 
not only as a master of his subject in the classroom, but also, 
to a degree, as a manager of scholastic public-speaking events. 
As such, probably everyone in the profession, from time to time, 
has to revive and reinvigorate some dead or decadent activity. 
This type of problem was recently presented to me at Dartmouth. 
The solution which was found to be practical here—which, indeed, 
was successful even beyond anticipation—I believe worth while to 
make public for the common benefit of all those who are engaged in 
similar work. 

For three or four years, interest in one of Dartmouth’s time- 
honored and historic declamation contests had been failing. 
Audiences that formerly taxed the capacity of the hall in which the 
contest is held were dwindling to a mere handful of faithful disciples. 
It became imperative that steps be taken immediately to create a 
new appeal in this contest for the purpose of attracting larger 
and more appreciative audiences. The plan that was adopted for 
accomplishing this end was what would be called in medicine a 
bird-shot remedy. The common devices of consolidating prizes 
to increase their value, and of declaring ineligible former prize- 
winners were both.employed; and so also was a scheme for taking 
advantage of class rivalry by picking one representative from each 
class as a contestant. A still more radical change was made by 
insisting that each contestant should mold his declamation into a 
complete address with an appropriate message for the audience on 
that specific occasion. All these changes exerted some influence 
in securing the desired result, but all of them together were not so 
potent as the final innovation that was adopted, whereby the 

* Read before the Eastern Conference of Public Speaking Teachers at Phila- 
delphia, April 5, 1915. 
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audience was permitted to perform its normal function of passing 
judgment. 

One hundred students, twenty-five from each of the four classes 
in college, all of whom were chosen for their good sense or special 
training, were invited to be judges of the contest, and were requested 
to secure substitutes from their respective classes if they them- 
selves were unable to serve. These students were to constitute 
one of two co-ordinate boards of judges. The other board was to 
be composed of five members of the college faculty. From this 
arrangement, it will be seen that the vote of one faculty judge 
would be equivalent to twenty student votes. Printed ballots 
were prepared to provide for preferential voting, and the distri- 
bution of the ballots was supervised by the use of a check list, the 
personnel of which was not made known until the evening of the 
contest. 

This plan for conducting the contest met with a storm of criti- 
cism from all sides. Strange to say, the students, in whom unprece- 
dented confidence was manifested by the proposal, were its severest 
critics. Almost everyone was at least skeptical in regard to its 
feasibility. It was said that the plan would not appeal to the 
students, because they would readily see that their vote would have 
no influence as against the faculty vote, and therefore the scheme 
was merely a trick to secure their attendance without giving them 
any real power. It was said that the appeal would be at best only 
temporary, for when the novelty wore off, there would be no 
response. It was further alleged that the student vote would be 
irresponsible, founded upon incapacity, and influenced by class 
prejudice. It was contended that the audience would be packed, 
and that political deals would determine the results. Finally, it was 
claimed that the ballots could not be counted in any reasonable 
time, and that, even then, there was danger of a deadlock between 
the two boards of judges. Such an array of objections was no small 
matter to encounter. Most of them, however, had been antici- 
pated and provided against in the formulation of the plan, and all 
of them were happily overthrown by the actual results. 

In response to the invitations that were sent out, hardly a man 
failed to accept the proffered position, and in every case of non- 
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acceptance, a substitute was procured. The panel of one hundred 
student judges was easily filled, and several applications for positions 
had to be refused. The invitations had ‘served to advertise the 
contest, and as a result, the hall was filled to overflowing with about 
two hundred and fifty persons in addition to those who were to serve 
as judges. 

Whether or not the plan will meet with continued success must 
be left to the future to determine. It must be conceded, however, 
that, with a college body that is always changing and that is made 
up of many times the number of men called upon to act, the honor 
of judging will be a novelty to each new man that assumes the 
office. 

That students shoyld be said to be incapable of passing an 
intelligent judgment upon a contest is a criticism that surely ought 
to make them stay away. It leads one to ask why we want them 
to attend, or why we should expect them to attend. If the intel- 
lectual capacity of a group of college students is so low that they 
cannot tell what good speaking is, or what has appealed to them 
most, where are we to find sufficient intelligence among average 
audiences (and I believe actual public speaking is usually addressed 
to an average audience) to appreciate our art? If our public 
speaking is of a type that is above the capacity of the average college 
student to appreciate, had we not better follow our own rule that 
our discourse should be adapted to our audience ? 

Students undoubtedly feel that an honor has been conferred 
upon them when they are asked to assist in making the decision in 
such a contest, and they take their duty seriously. In the trial of 
the referendum at Dartmouth, every student judge paid undivided 
attention to the speakers, and made out his ballot with careful 
deliberation. Only eight ballots in one hundred would giveground 
for the least suspicion that the voter was indifferent or incapable. 
These ballots awarded places to contestants according to their 
seniority by classes, but this evidence cannot be considered as con- 
clusive, for that might have been the deliberate judgment of the 
judge voting. The result of the balloting as a whole showed that the 
deliberation of the student judges was based upon a more uniform 
standard of judgment than was that of the faculty. This gave 
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the student the balance of power in deciding the contest, for they 
succeeded in putting into second place on the final reckoning the 
contestant to whom the faculty had given last place. 

That the students were unprejudiced by class rivalry in their 
voting is shown by the fact that only one class put its representative 
at the top of the ballot, and the faculty and two other classes con- 
curred in this judgment, while the other class gave this contestant 
second place. The lack of prejudice is further shown by the fact 
that the contestant who came out lowest in the final rating was 
assigned that place by his own class in its vote. 

The possibility of having the decision determined by a packed 
house or by political deals is minimized, if not prevented, by safe- 
guards that are inherent in the plan as laid down. The check list, 
uniform printed ballots with a blank space for a signature, and a 
reserved section for all the judges are ample protection against a 
packed house. The chief safeguard against political deals consists 
in student honor, but there is a further safeguard in the regulation 
that the professor in charge shall select the judges, and he may 
choose men whom he knows to be clean. The absence of publicity 
in regard to the check list is also a safeguard. Then the regulations 
of the contest may be so framed that any wholesale deals will defeat 
their own ends. Whenever the number of prizes is one-half, or less 
than one-half the number of the contestants, wholesale dishonesty 
is likely to fail. Suppose there are four contestants and two prizes. 
If each candidate should secure by dishonest means the whole vote 
of his class for first place, then all the student votes for first place 
would cancel, and the vote for second place would determine who 
should have first prize. If two contestants pooled their votes, 
then the other two contestants would probably pool theirs, for 
fifty men could not be corrupted without the story getting abroad, 
and then the award would be thrown over to the faculty to decide. 
There would be little probability of three contestants combining, 
for there would be only two prizes. A little care, therefore, in 
regulating and managing the contest, combined with reliance upon 
the native honesty of judges generally, will secure a decision free 
from corrupt practices. In the experiment at Dartmouth, there 
was not the least indication of corrupt voting. 
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When a contest is conducted on the basis of a referendum, the 
decision is reached even more quickly than is common when three 
or five judges are called upon to go into consultation. In the Dart- 
mouth contest, one hundred and five ballots were counted, and 
the decision was rendered within fifteen minutes of the conclusion of 
the final speech. By the use of a preferential ballot, a deadlock is 
almost impossible, and when one of the two co-ordinate boards of 
judges consist of twenty times the number of the other board, it is 
safe to say that it is impossible. The result of the ballot is abso- 
lutely accurate to one-twentieth of a point’s difference, and the 
decision is bound to give satisfaction to a majority of the audience. 
At Dartmouth, 80 per cent of the audience were satisfied that 
the winner of the first prize should have had either the first prize 
or the second; 74 per cent were satisfied that the second prize- 
winner should have had one of the prizes; 66 per cent were satisfied 
that the third man in the rating should not have had either prize; 
and 87 per cent were satisfied that the fourth man should not have 
had either prize. 

This single experiment with a guarded referendum has led me 
to believe that it is a safe, accurate, and expeditious method of 
determining awards in prize-speaking contests. It is suited for 
almost any intra-mural speaking competition. It is based on 
sound public-speaking doctrine; it carries with it an unmistakable 
appeal; it will secure large audiences when other methods fail; and 
it is bound to bring satisfaction. For these reasons, I trust that it 
will find a place in the general methods of conducting public speak- 
ing contests. 
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PREPARING LITERARY MATERIAL FOR PUBLIC 
UTTERANCE 


J. S. GAYLORD 
State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota 


UBLIC speaking as an organic part of a liberal education 
includes a number of highly complex processes which may be 
indicated by the terms preparation, practice, and public utterance. 
Each of these processes has a function and a technique peculiar 
to itself, while at the same time it has much in common with the 
other two processes. Preparing to speak in public involves (1) 
securing an intimate personal mastery of something worth saying; 
(2) cultivating an adequate responsiveness on the part of the 
agents of expression, both mental and physical; (3) attaining a 
real personal attitude toward the message to be delivered and 
toward the audience. 

The plan of the present paper is to discuss economical methods 
of securing an intimate personal mastery of the message to be 
delivered when this message is gathered from a literary master- 
piece and is to be given either in language chosen by the speaker 
or in the words of the author. A method is economical if it reduces 
either the time or the energy necessary to learn anything, or if it 
employs a better method of forming associations, or if what is 
learned is remembered longer or more completely. The procedure 
which seems to be the most economical and to give the most 
adequate knowledge of literary selections for purposes of public 
utterance may be outlined as follows: 

1. Orient yourself with reference to the author and the selection. 

2. Read the selection through rapidly from beginning to end, in order to 
get a series of general impressions. 

3- Let youg mind and body be quiet for a few moments. 

4. Recall quietly some of the impressions received during the first reading. 

5. Read the selection through again from beginning to end, seeking strong 
feelings and vivid pictures. 
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6. Remain quiet again. 

7. Recall these feelings and pictures, using vital bodily responses. 

8. Read again, seeking thought-connections 4nd deeper meanings. 

9. Rest quietly as before. , 

10. Think these deeper meanings out into ive gestures, tones, and 
words. 

11. Continue re-realing, resting, recalling, and expressing until the 
pictures are well filled out, the feelings intense, the thoughts clear, the meanings 
deep, and the utterance tends to use the words of the author, or until the words 
of the author can be quoted if your purpose demands that the language of the 
author be used. 


The different parts of this formula have been gathered from 
reports of conclusions reached by experimental investigations in 
the economy of learning, which reports may be found in recent 
books on educational psychology and kindred subjects.‘ The 
organization of these conclusions, considered as principles, into 
the foregoing mode of procedure is based in part on logical con- 
siderations and in part on some experiments which have been made 
to determine the most economical and valuable forms of organ- 
ization of these principles both for general purposes and in reference 
to public speaking. 

1. To orient one’s self with reference to the author and the 
selection means to get at least a general acquaintance with some 
of the prominent characteristics of the author as a man as well as 
a writer. Many students are helped by knowing something about 
the author’s home and place of work, his likes and dislikes, his 
personal traits, his friends, and what they think of him. Looking 
at and handling the book which contains the selection, glancing 
the book through and noting the position in the book of the selec- 
tion to be studied, are common with good students and seem to 
serve an important purpose. 

Some of the values to be gained by such an orientation are 
(1) a feeling of personal touch and communication with the author 
such that the student, as he reads the selection, realizes that he is 
receiving a message from a friend who is at the same time one of 
the world’s great men, (2) more self-activity on the part of the 


* See The Psychology of Learning by E. Meumann, translated by J. W. Baird. 
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student because he realizes that he is receiving a message which 
the author expects him to pass on to others. 

2. Many investigations have been made in many countries to 
determinefthe most economical way of reading, or studying, a 
literary s@lection in order to gain a mastery of its form, or of its 
content, or of both form and content. The common method of 
dividing a selection into parts and studying these parts in order, 
mastering each part before taking up the next, has been found to 
be uneconomical. Practically all investigators agree that to read 
a selection through again and again from beginning to end is more 
economical than the common, or part method as it is called. This 
read and re-read way of learning goes under the name of the whole 
method or whole procedure. Numerous reports on experiments 
made to determine the results obtained by using each of these 
methods are to be found in the literature on the economy of learn- 
ing. One method is more economical than another when by the 
use of it one learns more in a given time, or learns it with less 
expenditure of energy and less fatigue, or remembers better what 
he has learned. The whole method surpasses the part method in 
all of these respects. That the first reading should always be 
rapid is not so surely proved, but it seems to be wise for most 
students." The best rate of reading seems to be one which gives 
vivid general impressions rather than the details of the story. 
This whole procedure is likely to prove discouraging when first 
tried, because the student does not see any obvious results of his 
work until he has read the selection several times. In the part 
method he gets definite results early in his work and “‘bit by bit,” 
while in the whole method all of the parts become definite and are 
mastered at about the same time. The first and the last parts are 
usually learned by the whole method somewhat before the middle 
portions. Some of the advantages of the whole method are due 
(1) to the forming of associations always in the right order, (2) to 
getting a true perspective for placing the details when they are 
worked out, (3) to a constant forward push which stimulates 
anticipation and is favorable for attention. The repeated return . 
from the last word of a stanza or paragraph in using the part 

*See The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, by E. B. Huey. 
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method is disturbing for the associations and forms habits which 
must be broken later. 

3. That a quiet condition of mind and body after work is 
favorable for learning has been hinted again and again in psy- 
chology aad pedagogy, but until quite recently there were no 
scientific investigations to prove this. Professor James had sug- 
gested that we learn to skate in the summer and swim in the winter 
and others that we learn more when trying less. The mystics in 
all ages have emphasized the importance of quiet states of mind. 
We are now in position to understand the meaning of these hints 
even though we are not yet prepared to explain fully why a period 
of quiet is so significant for learning. It has been suggested that 
the mind needs time to assimilate unconsciously its thought- 
material as the stomach needs time to digest its food. The asso- 
ciations can form more freely when other activities do not interfere. 
This interference is considerable when one goes suddenly from one 
task to another. This pause favors depth of personal response 
and prepares for a thorough organization of the material on the 
basis of its meaning. The amount of interference depends upon 
the nearness of the periods of learning and the similarity of material 
learned. 

4. The importance of recalling in learning has been generally 
recognized. That this first recalling should be passive rather 
than active has not been recognized so generally. The associations 
which have been forming below consciousness gradually rise above 
the threshold and invite the mind to renew them. There is a 
motor accompaniment present which is shown by one’s attitude 
and by the presence of inner speech as one recalls. These processes 
of recall deepen the pathways in the brain, release energy for 
further work, arouse strong motor processes, and reveal the strength 
and weaknesses of the learning. 

5. The second reading carries on the work begun by the recalling 
just discussed, renewing the impressions and arousing more complex 
and definite central processes. This reading appeals to the mind 
at a deeper level than the first reading, bringing the imagination 
and the feelings into vigorous action. The story is now grasped 
in a consecutive and vital way much as a good moving picture is. 
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6. That this second pause is different from the first is easily 
known by direct experience, but in what the differences consist 
and what they signify have not been determined scientifically. 

7. Recalling the feelings and the pictures is so vigorous a process 
that the whole mind and body tend to participate in the action. 
The increase in bodily movements is noticeable. At this point 
the formula of learning comes into prominence with its circular 
process, namely, (1) impression, (2) central process, (3) expression, 
(4) new and modified impression, (5) more complex central process, 
(6) more vigorous and effective bodily movements, and so on, 
around and around. 

8. This third reading goes still deeper and produces thoughts 
and deeper meanings and purposes. The principle that receptive 
power develops faster than expressive power shows itself at this 
point. When the student is realizing some of the more significant 
meanings of the selection he is still crude and meager in the expres- 
sion of these meanings. By this time he can begin to feel a social 
purpose which can be fulfilled only by conveying the message he 
has gained to others. 

9. To rest quietly again gives one a feeling of reserve power and 
a confidence in the power of his thought to find a hearing and an 
acceptance by others because of its intrinsic worth. 

10. To think real purposes and deep meanings out into gestures, 
voice, and words does not mean to leave the inner meaning and 
concentrate the mind on the forms of gesture, voice, etc. It means 
rather to abandon one’s self to the purpose, to seek vigorously, 
to reveal the meanings, and to discover gradually how to become 
effective in utterance by means of gestures, vocal modulations, and 
words. Here the problem of expression looms large and leads to 
a socializing of the whole circle of processes. Forms of expression 
must not only be true to the thought but must also carry the 
message to others effectively. To learn to do this last requires 
the mastery of those forms of expression which take hold of the 
audience. These socialized forms tend to become conventional 
and produce styles, fads, etc., in public speaking and reading. 

11. Continuing this swing about the circle one fills out, broad- 
ens, deepens, and idealizes the message he receives from the literary 
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masterpiece and at the same time he gains a deeper reason for 
expression. Whether he is to express his feelings in his own words 
or in the words of the author, the procedure so far is the same. 
Here two roads appear, one going on to extemporaneous speaking, 
public address, debate, discussion, etc.; the other to expressive read- 
ing. A change in purpose involves a change in technique. Seeking 
to give the message in one’s own words puts the emphasis on the 
meaning and on personal modes of utterance, while seeking to quote 
the author makes prominent the literary and artistic quality of the 
message and of the language in which the message is clothed. The 
tendency to quote the author shows a literary appreciation of the 
selection which is very important in all advanced work in expression. 
It increases one’s vocabulary, improves his diction and his rhetorical 
powers in general. 

Parallel to this development in the comprehension of content 
there is a development of gesture, voice, and words, which has 
been barely suggested in the foregoing formulation and which needs 
analysis and experimental investigation as much as does the 
mastery of content. 











THE ENGLISH-PUBLIC-SPEAKING SITUATION 


CLARENCE E. LYON 
University of South Dakota 


HE question of proper organization of departments of Public 
Speaking in relation to departments of English ought to be of 
vital interest to every teacher of public speaking. The difficulties 
and perplexities inherent in the situation are manifold. The 
problem demands our best thought for its correct solution. For 
my own part, I have long been convinced that the remedy for 
present ills in departmental organization is to be found in a clear- 
cut division of the two departments. When Professor J. Milton 
O’Neill, of the University of Wisconsin, came out so strongly last 
year for independent organization it helped to strengthen my con- 
victions in the matter. His articles in the Review on the subject 
“The Dividing Line between Departments of English and Public 
Speaking’”’ prompted me to make a still further investigation of 
the subject. Accordingly I sent out a questionnaire to more than 
forty-five institutions, thirty-five of them state universities. Most 
of those addressed replied promptly. In a very few cases no 
replies were received. In some cases the questions were not speci- 
fically answered. They were evaded, or answered in such general 
terms as to make the tabulation of the material impossible. 
When I began this investigation, not only was I firmly convinced 
of the existence of a “‘dividing line,’” but I believed the line to be 
reasonably straight and clearly perceptible. However, in order 
to determine whether my beliefs were well grounded, I desired to 
test their foundation. Consequently I directed my research into 
two main channels: First, I wanted to know the existing organiza- 
tion of the two departments in other institutions, especially state 
universities. Secondly, I wanted to get the opinions of other men; 
to get a large number of viewpoints; to know what others in the 
profession might think and believe. 
44 
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It was pointed out by Professor O’Neill last year that he had 
examined the catalogues of about sixty institutions extending from 
Maine to Iowa to discover the interrelations of departments of 
English and Public Speaking, and that he found there a condition of 
chaos in three respects: first, in departmental organization, sec- 
ondly, in terminology, and thirdly, in rules and regulations. The 
present study deals with only one of these problems, that of organi- 
zation. I have further narrowed it down by including in Table I 
only one type of institution—the state university. I have resorted 
to the use of private (but impersonal) letters rather than referring 
to catalogues for the reason that evidence thus obtained is likely to 
be a little more direct and detailed and up to the minute. Some- 
times, too, it is more exact, because the personnel and even the 
policy of a department may change within the year, and such a 
change might not be revealed by the latest catalogue of the institu- 
tion. Moreover, it seemed best to broaden the territory somewhat. 
So I have extended my inquiry to all parts of the country, from New 
York to Oregon and from Michigan to Louisiana. While some 
institutions have been omitted, I have tried to include representa- 
tive universities from every section. 

These tables show that in twenty-three out of thirty-six insti- 
tutions the two departments are now separate, while in the remain- 
ing thirteen they are not—two being without departments of 
speaking of any kind. Now, the most striking thing about the 
situation is that in eleven out of the thirteen cases where they are 
not separated, those in authority (professionally) believe in the 
resolution favoring complete separation. And the two dissenting 
opinions are from professors of English. In most cases this would 
mean that they are from men who are not specialists in speech, 
whose training has been in another field, whose sympathies are 
inevitably elsewhere, and whose environment has necessarily 
drawn them away from practical work in the field of speaking. 
Their point of view, therefore, is naturally and logically quite 
different from that of the average teacher of public speaking. 

In view of the fact that usually there is a wideness in men’s 
opinions “‘like the wideness of the sea,” I marvel at the unanimity 
of opinion that is revealed by the angwers received. We seem to 
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be pretty well agreed that there should be independent organization 
of departments. It looks encouraging! It is one of the evidences 
that as teachers of the art and science of speech we are beginning 
to “get together.” If this expression of opinion can be taken as 
a fair criterion, it ought to make glad the hearts of those men who 
have so boldly championed the cause of separation. It ought to 
put nerve and verve into the work of any who may have grown 
faint-hearted. It ought to serve as a stimulus to those who are 
now working for division. It ought to be of some help at the 
universities of Utah,' Indiana, and Kentucky where movements 
are at present under way to secure independent organization; and 
where, incidentally, the writer has been asked to send data that 
might be helpful in securing the end sought. 

A number of inquiries were made in the questionnaire. The 
questions pertaining to organization were as follows: 


1. Are the departments of English and Public Speaking in your university 
separated ? 

2. Do you employ teachers who teach public speaking only ? 

3. Do you concur in the resolution passed by the Public Speaking Confer- 
ence of the New England and North Atlantic States to the effect that, “The 
departments of Public Speaking in American colleges should be organized 
entirely separate from the departments of English” ? 


The resolution referred to above was adopted by the Conference 
at its fourth annual meeting, held at Yale University, March 2s, 
1913. For the benefit of those not familiar with the context the 
resolution is here reprinted: 


Waereas, The principles and practice which are the foundation of excel- 
lence in public speaking form a unified body of material to a large extent 
separate and different from the content of the usual college department of 
English; and 

Wuereas, The best interests of the students are promoted by placing the 
instruction in all the elements of public speaking in the hands of a trained and 
organized department of specialists; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that departments of Public 
Speaking in American colleges should be organized entirely separate from 
departments of English. 


* See “Courses in Debating” in the “Forum” section of this number. 
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The following tables give the replies which were received in 
answer to the questions. 


TABLE I 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 
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Institutions 







Do You Favor Fore- ¢ 
going Resolution ? 









University of Michigan...... 
University of Oregon........ 
University of Wisconsin... .. 
. University of Illinois. ....... 
University 
University of Maine 
University of Minnesota... . . 
Universit, 
New York University. ...... 
University of Montana. ..... 
a of Arkansas. ..... 
Indiana University......... 
Ohio State University. ...... 
University of Utah......... 







University of Iowa......... 
University of Texas......... 


University of Washington ... 


University of North Dakota.. 
University of Georgia. ...... 
University of Colorado. ..... 






University of Tennessee... . . N 


Yes Yes 
No Yes 
Yes Yes 
No Yes 
No No 
Yes No 
Yes Yes 
No No 
No Yes 
No Yes 
No No 














































I included in the investigation the schools with which we have 
intercollegiate debating relations, and also the leading colleges ‘ 
in South Dakota. It was a source of gratification to learn that in 
every case the departments are independently organized. So the 
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men in charge very naturally are heartily in favor of the resolution 
cited. We could hardly expect them to be opposed to the inde- 
pendence which they now enjoy. 
TABLE II 
StaTE COLLEGES 








: Are Departments Do You Favor Fore- 
Institution 5 going Resolution ? 





Iowa State College 

South Dakota State College 
Kansas State College 

Drake University 

Dakota Wesleyan University .... 
Grinnell College 

Yankton College 

Huron College 

Sioux Falls College 











Some of the letters received gave ‘somewhat in detail the reasons 
for believing or not believing in separation. Many writers were 
emphatic in stating that they believed the work in public speech 
to be distinct from that in English, and therefore in order to obtain 
the best results there should be distinct and separate organization. 


There were also divers comments on the relation of the work in 
the two departments. From among them we glean the following: 
“The debates here are controlled by the English department and 
a sorry mess they are.’’ Another instance of the overlapping of 
functions is apparently revealed in the following more or less random 
statement. The writer in speaking of the dramatic work in his 
institution had this to say: ‘‘The University plays are staged by 
the Public Speaking department and some other professor who 
has been in turn professor of English, professor of chemistry, and 
professor of agronomy.” In another letter we find a terse and 
pointed statement which meets the issue squarely: “The depart- 
ments here are very much separated. I would not work on any other 
basis. I see no reason whatever for tying the Public Speaking 
department to the English department like a tail to a kite. I 
venture the assertion that few teachers can successfully carry both 
departments. The mental attitudes are too different.” 

One professor of English writes: ‘We do not concur in the reso- 
lution favoring separate organization. We believe that the work 
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maintains a higher academic significance if it can be backed by 
a large and influential department.” This, of course, is the stock 
argument of the English head who is holding fast to that which is 
good; to that which belongs to his neighbor in another field. 
Finding himself caught in his neighbor’s corn field he tries to explain 
his presence there by claiming that he adds materially to the land- 
scape, or to the productivity of the soil, or to the market value of 
the land. Such explanations are growing more and more question- 
able. It'is hard to accept them in good faith, and we are compelled 
to ask our friend to get over on his own side of the fence. The 
foregoing argument has been in vogue since the beginning of the 
problem of proper organization of these two departments, but it is 
now going out of fashion. Now that public-speaking teachers 
are beginning to stand on their own feet and prociaim their inde- 
pendence, and prove their ability to manage their own affairs, it 
is a question whether any such backing is needed. In some institu- 
tions it is also an open question as to which of the two departments 
should be rightly characterized as “large and influential.”” Anyone 
familiar with the fields and acquainted with the facts can readily 
name a number of places where the department of Public Speaking 
has gained the same dignity, respect, size, and influence as the 
department of English; and possibly has forged ahead of it in the 
matter of real, vital, practical accomplishments. But, to mix a 
“‘malapropism”’ with a remark of Bottom, the weaver, “Caparisons 
are full of odious savours.” Why not have two “large and influ- 
ential” departments, each enjoying complete independence and 
authority; and each free to do its own work, in its own way, and 
to co-operate where advantageous ?' Such an arrangement is bound 
to increase the efficiency of both departments. 

A large number of teachers have asked to be informed of the 
result of this investigation. This is an added indication that this 
question of proper organization is not one confined to particular 
localities here and there, but one of well-nigh universal interest to 
those in the profession. In view of the interest shown, I am hoping 
that the publishing of these data may serve to stimulate a still 
deeper interest in the subject. Certainly the evidence at hand 
makes the case for separation almost overwhelming. These facts 
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and opinions cannot be ignored. So, if independent organization 
is what we want and what we need, let us have it! Let us be 
awake to changing conditions and evolutionary tendencies. Let 
us not fall into the intellectual pit of accepting things as they are 
just beeatise “they are.” Let us not labor under the fallacious 
impression that “what has been, always should be.”” Whenever 
an existing condition becomes a bar to progress and development, 
then there is sufficient justification for the creation of a new condi- 
tion. 

The whole question of proper organization, viewed in its larger 
aspects, becomes one of educational policy and educational progress. 
If we are to realize the boundless potentialities of a field that is 
rapidly increasing in usefulness, then it is imperative that we pay 
attention to this question of right adjustment, to the basic principles 
of systematic organization. Not until we have secured a reasonable 
degree of uniformity in organization can we hope to gain the full 
and just recognition which the worth and dignity of our work should 
command; not until then can we hope to have a real and perma- 
nent “academic significance”; not until then will the departments 
of Public Speaking in American colleges enjoy the freedom, the 


authority, the prestige, and the educational standing which they 
deserve. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


J. M. O'NEILL 
The University of Wisconsin 


HE National Association of Academic Teachers of Public 
Speaking is at last a reality. It numbers in its membership, 
which is distributed over thirty-one states and Canada, most of 
the eligible teachers of reputation and position in America. It 
is fitting that we should in this our first formal appearance explain 
our presence, give the reason for our being, and declare our pur- 
poses and plans. 

For a number of years departments of public speaking, under 
various titles, have been growing in size, usefulness, and academic 
dignity. Ever-increasing responsibility has been given to the 
members of these departments, and has been carried by them, 
apparently, with ever-increasing satisfaction to all interested in 
education. Today the various courses covered by the general 
heading “‘ Public Speaking”’ are offered in a majority of the leading 
colleges and universities in America, in well-organized, independent 
departments. The number of such departments is rapidly growing. 
Many normal schools, the leading private schools, and most of the 
large high schools have a definite part of their curricula in the hands 
of special teachers of public speaking. 

Paralleling this rapid material growth, there has been developing 
recently what might be called a spiritual growth—in the considera- 
tion of professional ethics, the heightening of professional ideals, 
the stiffening of professional standards, the growth of professional 
pride, and esprit de corps. As a class we have developed a very 
healthful attitude of self-questioning and mutual criticism. All 
has not been well in all places with affairs in this department—as in 
other departments. Many important questions have been settled 
differently in different institutions (those in authority often acting 
in ignorance of what others had done or were doing) or have been 
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ignored and left unsettled. Among such questions are those having 
to do with the proper qualification of teachers, special training for 
teachers in this field (as distinct from training for the public plat- 
form, or for teaching English, history, or economics), academic 
credit for work, subordination of student activities to academic 
courses, private lessons and special fees, and the relations with other 
academic departments. 

Out of this general situation there has grown a strong feeling 
in late years that we should have a national professional organiza- 
tion and an official organ, in order that we might find out what is 
being done and what people think should be done. A centralized 
system for promoting investigation, disseminating knowledge, and 
crystallizing and expressing professional opinion seemed badly 
needed. This has been realized by individual teachers for some 
time, but a good opportunity for launching a national movement 
backed by a sufficient group to make success seem possible, first pre- 
sented itself in November, 1913. At that time a large number of 
teachers of public speaking happened to attend the meetings of the 
National Council of the Teachers of English in Chicago. At a 
largely accidental, and wholly informal, gathering held at that 
time, the whole situation was discussed at length. It was decided 
to send out a questionnaire in order to find out how the teachers of 
the country felt in regard to departmental organization in their 
respective institutions, and in regard to a national association of 
teachers of public speaking. For this purpose a committee was 
organized under the chairmanship of Professor C. D. Hardy of 
Northwestern University. 

Replies to the questionnaire sent out by the committee were 
received from 116 teachers, representing 93 institutions (51 inde- 
pendent departments, 38 English, 4 others). The vote on the 
proposal to organize a national association resulted as follows: 
No, 3; Yes, 113. An opportunity was given for the expression of a 
preference as to whether such a national association should be an 
independent organization or a section of the Council of English 
Teachers, National Speech Arts Association, or National Education 
Association. Those voting expressed preferences as follows: 
Independent, 41; Council of English Teachers, 41; National 
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Speech Arts Association, 10; National Education Association, 16; 
miscellaneous, 5. 

As it was evident that the only question left in doubt by this 
vote was whether the national organization should be independent 
or a section of the English Council, a second vote on this point was 
requested from those voting any other way. The final result of the 
questionnaire is shown by this table: 








DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION 





Present Status 





English | Separate 





Independent 57 II 42 
Council of English Teachers} 56 29 25 
Miscellaneou 3 3 ° 


116 43 67 85 























At the meeting of the Public-Speaking Section of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Chicago on Friday afternoon, 
November 27, 1914, Professor Hardy reported the results of the 
questionnaire. It was moved and seconded that the teachers there 
present organize a National Asgociation of Academic Teachers of 
Public Speaking to meet independently of but simultaneously 
with the National Council of Teachers of English. A long debate 
ensued on this motion. It was argued in favor of it, (1) that the 
replies to the questionnaire showed that the overwhelming majority 
of teachers in the larger and better-known institutions favored 
independent organization, (2) that a large number of those voting 
for the Council of Teachers of English did so because they thought 
an independent organization meant a meeting at a different time 
and place. They wanted to attend the Council of Teachers of 
English meetings and did not want to make two trips: Men who 
had voted for the English Council for this reason were present 
advocating the adoption of this resolution. It was also shown 
(3) that as a section of the National Council of Teachers of English 
the teachers of Public Speaking had no independent authority in the 
election of their officers, appointment of committees, or in publica- 
tion of articles in the organ of the Council, The English Journal. 
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It was argued (4) that an independent organization was needed to 
do for teachers of Public Speaking what similar organizations are 
doing for teachers in all other departments. Harmony and 
co-operation with the English Council was advocated by all those 
speaking for the motion. 

Against the motion it was claimed (1) that such an eigeebuties 
could not enjoy harmonious relations with the English Council, 
that its organization would check co-operation, and that (2) the 
National Speech Arts Association met the need for a national 
organization. After considerable debate the motion was laid on 
the table by a vote of 18 to 16. 

Of course this vote settled nothing—except that eighteen 
people present did not want the main question voted on. The 
wishes of the great body of teachers of public speaking in regard 
to a national organization, as shown in the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire, were in no way carried out. For purposes of full and 
honest record three statements ought to be added here, viz., first, 
that more than two of the people voting to table this motion were 
public readers—not teachers—or teachers in other departments 
than public speaking; secondly, this vote was taken at a time 
when the attendance was small—-a number of strong supporters 
of the motion being absent at the time, and, thirdly, that at least 
two (I think three) of the men who voted to table this motion were 
present at the conference the next morning and voted for all the 
motions passed in that meeting. All actions taken at the Saturday 
morning session were passed by unanimous vote. 

On Saturday morning, November 28, 1914, a group of teachers 
of public speaking met and again discussed the wisdom of organizing 
a national association. It was felt by these men (whose names 
appear below as charter members) that an independent national 
organization could do many things that need to be done for the 
profession, and which could not be done by a section of the Council 
of Teachers of English which would have no independent authority 
—especially in encouraging research work, in promoting the estab- 
lishment of more uniform standards, in carrying on committee 
investigations, and in publishing a professional quarterly. Since 
a majority of public-speaking teachers are already carrying on their 
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work independently of other departments, and expressed a desire 
for an independent national association, it was voted unanimously 
to organize “‘The National Association of Academic Teachers of 
Public Speaking, for the purpose of promoting research work and 
more effective teaching.”’ 

The following teachers registered as charter members: 


Northwestern University 
Northwestern University 
University of Iowa 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Illinois 
University of Minnesota 
University of Illinois 
University of Cincinnati 
Cornell University 


The following elections and appointments resulted: 


OFFICERS 
President, Professor J. M. O’Neill, University of Wisconsin 
Vice-President. Professor J. A. Winans, Cornell University 
Secretary, Professor H. B. Gislason, University of Minnesota 
Treasurer, Professor Glenn N. Merry, University of Iowa 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The foregoing officers and Professor F. M. Rarig, University of Minnesota, 
i , Public-Speaking Section of the National Council of Teachers of 

English: 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 

The President, Chairman 
Professor H. B. Gough, DePauw 
Professor C. D. Hardy, Northwestern 
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COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH WORK 


Professor J. S. Gaylord, Chairman, Winona Normal 

Dr. Smiley Blanton, Wisconsin ; 

Professor H. B. Gislason, Minnesota 

Professor J. L. Lardner, Northwestern 

Professor A. T. Robinson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Professor C. H. Woolbert, Illinois 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


Voted that the Executive Committee act as Publication Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON RELATIONS WITH NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Professor F. M. Rarig, Minnesota. Professor J. A. Winans, Cornell 


The following are eligible to memberships in this association: 

A. Any teacher engaged in giving regular academic courses in separate and 
independent departments of Public Speaking in universities, colleges, 
normal schools, or secondary schools in the United States. 

B. Any teacher giving such courses in universities, colleges, and normal schools 
in any department other than the department of Public Speaking. 

C. Any member of a secondary school faculty whose work is primarily or 
exclusively in public speaking, regardless of departmental organization. 

D. Any person not included in A, B, or C whose application for membership 
shall be favorably acted upon by the membership committee. 


The first annual convention will be held in Chicago, on No- 
vember 26 and 27, 1915. 

The dues are $2.00 per year, plus $1.00 registration fee for 
the first year. These dues paid by any teacher eligible for mem- 
bership entitles to: full voting membership, all circulars, announce- 
ments, etc., and one year’s subscription to the Quarterly Journal. 
Subscription to the Journal for those outside of this association 
will be $2.00 per year. 

The response from all sections of the country has shown con- 
clusively that the academic teachers of public speaking approve 
of the actions taken at this meeting. As a result we are as a pro- 
fession at last united in a nation-wide association, and we have a 
publication devoted exclusively to the interests of our profession. 

So much for what lies behind us. Now what of the future ? 

The National Association has the following purposes in view. 
First, we wish to promote and encourage research work in various 
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parts of the field of public speaking; we wish to encourage and 
assist individuals and committees who will undertake by scientific 
investigation to discover the true answer to certain problems. 
Elsewhere in this number we publish the first report of the Research 
Committee as well as articles and editorial comment on this sub- 
ject. Our second main purpose is to publish the Quarterly Journal. 
Through this periodical we hope to distribute to all the profession 
the results of research investigation. We intend that it shall be 
the organ of the teachers of public speaking throughout the country, 
and as such shall contain reviews, articles, discussions, and news 
items of vital interest to teachcis cf pu iic speaking. In short we 
propose a national organ owned and controlled by the public- 
speaking teachers of the whole country, of a character that will 
stand comparison with the professional journals of our colleagues 
in other departments. We expect the Quarterly Journal to serve 
the teachers of public speaking as other professional journals serve 
teachers in other fields. The success of our whole movement for 
more thorough scholarship and better teaching is closely dependent 
upon the success of the Quarterly Journal. It is through the 
Journal that we must always reach the majority of teachers; and 
through the Journal that those who cannot attend conventions 
may keep in touch with what is being done by others and give the 
results of their work to their fellow-workers. Here we will have at 
once a means of communication between ourselves and the gather- 
ing together of much of that tangible part of the products of our 
labor by which the profession as a profession will largely be judged 
by others. 

In the third place the National Association wishes to assist 
in every possible way the organization and activity of local or 
sectional associations and conferences. We wish to serve as a 
medium of co-operation and co-ordination. We hope to publish 
in the Quarterly Journal full reports of all meetings wherever 
held which have to do with work of any kind in public speaking. 
Through the Quarterly Journal teachers may keep in touch with 
the activities of all conferences. 

Finally, it may be well to state, what we trust would be taken 
for granted anyway, that in this movement there is no desire for 
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seclusion and aloofness. It is for the purpose of making ourselves 
better members of the educational family, more able to co-operate 
with other departments, and more capable of performing our part 
of the work of education, that we are taking these steps. Of course 
we propose at all times in all ways to co-operate cordially with 
English teachers as individual co-workers and in professional 
organizations, especially the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. We realize that in many ways our interests coincide. We 
wish to promote mutually helpful relations in every possible way. 
To this end we have decided to hold our annual convention at 
the same time and place as that chosen by the National Council of 
Teachers of English—Chicago, on the week end following Thanks- 
giving. This will enable the many teachers interested in both 
departments to attend meetings of both associations. 

For the carrying out of these plans and purposes there are 
already enlisted the great majority of “forward-looking” teachers 
who are eligible to the ranks. We want all to whom this characteri- 
zation can apply. The few of this class who have not yet formally 
enrolled will, we trust, give their support to this movement very 
soon. There is much to be done. All who believe that it is 
worth while should help in the doing of it. Those who take part 
in all the work that is before us can with better grace and better 
appetite enjoy whatever benefits this work produces. 
































STATE ORGANIZATION FOR CONTESTS IN 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 





EDWIN DU BOIS SHURTER 
University of Texas 





| gma college teacher is necessarily more or less handicapped in 

his class work by reason of the generally poor preparation of 
students from the preparatory schools in the oral use of English. In 
dealing with first-year students in the University of Texas, we found 
that a large proportion of the Freshmen, including those from 
the better high schools, could not even read at sight selections of 
simple English. Further, it is patent to most teachers that drill 
in the use of spoken language should accompany that in the use of 
written language and that the desired drill in at least the more 
elementary forms of expression should be begun in the schools and 
not in colleges. Again, if our public schools are to perform their 
function for training their students for citizenship, some training 
should be effected in public speaking, whether or not students may 
subsequently attend any college or university. 

The lack of anything like adequate attention to oral reading or 
public speaking in the schools of Texas led the writer, some five 
years since, to cast about for means of inciting the teachers and 
pupils in the schools to give relatively more attention to our spoken 
language. The establishment of the Department of Extension at 
the University of Texas offered a means of effecting the organiza- 


tion of the schools of the state to accomplish the desired purpose. — 


In 1910-11 there was organized at the state teachers’ meeting what 
is now known as the University Interscholastic League. The first 
year, following the plan of many other state organizations, the 
League was open only to those high schools that were officially 
affiliated with the University, and these were organized for the 
purpose of county, district, and final state contests in debating. 
Later the membership in the organization was broadened to include 
all schools in Texas below college rank, including the smallest rural 
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schodls. Junior and Senior contests in declamation were added, 
and more recently we have added contests in essay writing, spelling, 
and athletics. For the purpose of this article the contests other 
than debate and declamation may be disregarded. 

Our state interscholastic organization differs from that of most 
other similar organizations with which I am acquainted. It may 
be interesting, therefore, and suggestive to teachers of public speak- 
ing to set forth in some detail the plan of organization and method 
of conducting the debate and declamation contests. 

The organization includes, as has been said, all schools in Texas, 
both public and private, that are below college rank. Contests 
among the representatives of the schools in debate and declamation 
are begun in the county as the basic unit. Of course, local contests 
must be held in the schools to determine the representatives to the 
county contests, and in many cases sub-county contests are held. 
We are stressing particularly the matter of county organization for 
the purpose of conducting the various contests held under the aus- 
pices of the League. During the present year we have effected the 
organization of 126 of the 256 counties in the state. These county 
organizations have regularly appointed officers, usually chosen at 
the annual county teachers’ institute. When not so chosen, the 
officers are designated by the State Executive Committee. We 
therefore reach, through such county organizations, many schools 
whose pupils may never reach the high school, let alone a college 
or university. In other words, the University, in keeping with the 
altruistic spirit in which all extension work should be conducted, is 
making no direct bid for students from the schools. The purpose 
of our organization, as stated in the constitution, is “to foster in 
the schools of Texas the study and practice of public speaking and 
debating as an aid in the preparation for citizenship; to assist in 
organizing and standardizing athletics in the schools of the state; 
and to promote county and district interscholastic contests in 
debate, declamation, essay writing, spelling, and athletics.” 

We have found that our county organization of schools for the 
purpose of an annual “get-together” meeting, for holding these 
various contests, has a marked influence in promoting school and 
community spirit. The county winners in debate and declamation 
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go to a district elimination contest, the state for this purpose being 
divided into sixteen districts, each with a central town or city as a 
center, and with a regularly appointed district executive committee 
consisting of a director general, a director of debate and declamation, 
and a director of athletics. Following the district contests the 
winners come to the University the first Friday and Saturday in 
May of each year for the final state contests. We therefore have 
at the University each year sixteen two-men debating teams, six- 
teen contestants in Senior declamation, and sixteen contestants in 
Junior declamation. Elimination contests in debating are held at 
the University for selecting the two best teams. Elimination con- 
tests are also held in each division of declamation to reduce the 
number of each division one-half, so that the final public contest 
in declamation consists of sixteen speakers, eight in each division. 
The delegates to the state contest are assisted in the matter of 
traveling expenses by rebates of the railroad fares in such percentage 
as funds will permit. Handsome loving-cups in each event, sets 
of books offered by various publishers, gold and silver medals for 
those winning first and second places, respectively, are awarded. 
The two best debating teams are also given free scholarships in the 
University. Including tennis and track, we had at the last annual 
state meeting a total of 634 delegates, 491 of these being entitled 
to a rebate of railroad fare. There was a total of 119 schools 
represented, 82 teachers accompanying the delegates. 

The rules for the contest in debating differ, I think, from most 
of the state interscholastic organizations. A single question is 
announced in advance each year, and this question is used in the 
local, sub-county, county, district, and final state contests. The 
rules require that a debating team must be prepared to take either 
side of the question upon short notice. I am well aware that 
objections to this plan may easily be urged. Experience, however, 
shows that the objections are more academic than practical. In 
the first place, with our plan of using a single question in all elimi- 
nating contests, it would, of course, be impracticable to try to assign 
the schools as to sides in advance. Further, we have found that 
it is highly educational, especially for the country boys, to require 
that they prepare both sides of a debatable question. 
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Helps are afforded the debater on the question annually by the 
preparation of a bulletin containing a bibliography and selected 
arguments on both sides of the subject for debate. We of course 
aim to select subjects that are worth investigation, that are adapted 
to the average high-school boy, and that may exert some influence, 
not only among the pupils in the schools, but among the school 
patrons who hear the debates. The first year we used the subject 
of initiative and referendum for Texas, the next year the question of 
woman suffrage, last year was discussed the question of a particular 
kind of compulsory education law for the state, and this year the 
debate is on the question of a reading test for immigrants. 

The educational influence of these debates throughout the state, 
aside from the training afforded in public speaking, can hardly be 
overestimated. A somewhat conservative estimate shows that the 
total number of debates held in the state during the current year, 
including the local, sub-county, county, district, and state contests, 
was 2,096; that 3,000 boys participated in these debates, and that 
the aggregate number of people in audiences was 99,100. The 
influence of these debates, which has been recognized by publicists, 
has reached even the legislative halls this year, and was in no small 
measure responsible for the compulsory education law of the last 
session of our state legislature. 

It may be added that originality and aptness in thinking on 
one’s feet are stressed in the rules and in the time allowed each 
team in direct debate and in rebuttal. Each of the two speakers 
on each side is given ten minutes in his main constructive argument. 
Then the affirmative speakers are allowed four minutes each for 
rebuttal, the negative speakers five minutes each, and one affirma- 
tive speaker closes the debate with a three-minute rejoinder. We 
find that this arrangement avoids the awkwardness of changing the 
order of rebuttal from the main speeches and at the same time per- 
mits the affirmative to close the discussion. Argument and rebuttal 
work are stressed in the rules as follows: ‘In deciding which team 
has done the more effective debating, the judges shall take into 
consideration argument and delivery in both main and rebuttal 
speeches. In cases of doubt (that is, where the two teams are 
about equally balanced) argument shall be stressed relatively 
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more than delivery, and rebuttal work more than the main 
speeches.” 

As to the declamation contest, in the first place, a memorized 
selection rather than an original production was assigned in the 
contest in delivery because, first, students in the schools are not 
sufficiently mature to compose a creditable speech, and, secondly, 
the declamation contest offers no chances for charge of plagiarism, 
which is the bane of interscholastic oratorical contests. We pre- 
scribe the general character of the declamations that will be allowed 
in these contests. This is done on the general principle that the 
training in public speaking in our schools should keep in mind the 
idea of preparation for citizenship. I suppose that a certain 
amount of work in dramatics and possibly also in dramatic reading 
may properly accompany a school course, but we are stressing the 
idea of public speaking for a different purpose than for mere enter- 
tainment or show. Hence the following rule in our declamation 
contests as to the character of the declamation to be delivered: 


Each declamation shall consist of a prose selection from some standard 
author or well-known speaker. The subject-matter of each selection shall be 
prevailingly serious in tone, and delivered for the purpose of convincing or 
persuading the audience of certain ideas or truths; in other words, a declama- 
tion should not be chosen which is primarily adapted to the purposes of mere 
entertainment. Poetry (excepting such poetical quotations as may be included 
in prose selections), “funny” pieces, dramatic readings, and impersonations 
will not be allowed. Each student shall select a declamation the words of 
which he adopts as his own for the purpose of speaking to a present-day 
audience on a subject of present-day interest and importance. In case of 
doubt as to the interpretation of this rule, the State Executive Committee 
should be consulted, and the decision of such committee shall be final. No 
declamation in the final contest shall exceed five (5) minutes in length (about 
600 words). 


In order to utilize the educations! influence of our declamation 
contests we have in two different years prescribed declamations on 
a particular subject. Two years ago, in order to promote a general 
educational campaign for the support of our higher institutions of 
learning in Texas, we required selections from addresses in the 
general field of education. This year in Senior declamation we are 
requiring the selections to be on some phase of the peace problem. 
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Even with the restrictions named, it is often difficult to checkmate 
the influence of the dramatic reader and the traditional elocutionist. 
We are making progress, however, and feel that if the organization 
accomplished nothing more, it would be worth while in the way of 
educating teachers in regard to the use of sane and purposeful types 
of selections for public speech. 

Each school that joins our state league pays a membership fee 
annually of $1.00. This entitles the school to enter any or all of 
the various contests, and to the bulletins and other literature which 
we furnish free of charge to League members. Our state organiza- 
tion has had a very rapid and really unexpected growth. In 1912, 
128 schools joined the League, 238 in 1913, 503 in 1914, and this 
year our total membership is 805. This League has grown to be a 
big organization to handle, requiring a large amount of correspond- 
ence and considerable clerical work, but we feel that the University 
is amply justified in devoting to it the required funds and effort. 
Conditions in other states will of course differ widely, but we have 
found that in the promotion of school and community spirit, and 
in the resulting enforced attention of schools to the use of the 


English language as a tool, such an interscholastic organization is 
well worth while. 





THE LITTLE COUNTRY THEATER" 


ALFRED G. ARVOLD 
North Dakota Agriculcural College 


ORTH DAKOTA is a prairie state. Its land area comprises 
seventy-one thousand square miles of a rich black soil equal 
in its fertility to the deposits at the delta of the Nile River in Egypt. 
Its climate is invigorating. The air is a dry, wholesome air. 
The summer months are delightful. The fields of golden grain are 
inviting. The winters, on the other hand, are long and dreary, and 
naturally lonely. No geographical barriers break the monotony 
of the lonesome prairie existence. A deadly dulness hovers over 
each community. 

The population of the state is distinctly rural. At the present 
time there are one hundred and forty towns with less than five 
hundred inhabitants. Of every eight persons to a square mile, 
seven are classed as rural. Seventy-two per cent»of the people 
live in unincorporated territory. The vocation of the masses is 
agriculture. 

One of the most interesting characteristics of this prairie 
commonwealth is the fact that a little over 72 per cent of the 
population is either foreign born, or of foreign descent. Only 
20 per cent are Americans. Of the twenty-five different national- 
ities represented in the state, there are one hundred thousand 
Norwegians, sixty thousand Russians, forty-five thousand Germans, 
and large settlements of Canadians, Swedes, Danes, Austrians, 
Irishmen, Englishmen, Hungarians, Scotchmen, Icelanders, French- 
men, Welshmen, Bohemians, Dutchmen, Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks, 
and Italians. All of these foreign elements came originally from 
countries whose civilizations are much older than our own. All 
have some form of social recreation in their previous national life 
which if brought to light through the medium of some sociological 

* Delivered before the Drama League of America at Detroit, Michigan, Tuesday, 


April 22, r9rs. 
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force would contribute much toward making our American life 
happier and better. To do this effectively will doubtless be a 
Herculean task. 

In most respects, however, North Dakota is not uulike other 
states. People there are actually hungry for social recreation. 
Social stagnancy is a characteristic trait of the small town and 
the country. Community spirit is at a low ebb. Because of the 
stupid monotony of the village and country existence the tendency 
of the people, young and old, is to move to large cities. Young 
people leave the small town and the country because of its deadly 
dulness. They want life. Old people desert the country because 
they want better living conditions and more social and educational 
advantages for themselves and for their children. Moral degen- 
eracy in the country, as in the city, is usually due to lack of proper 
recreation. When people have something healthful with which 
to occupy their minds they scarcely ever think of wrongdoing. 
Students of science attribute the cause of many of the cases of in- 
sanity among country people to loneliness. That something funda- 
mental must be done along social lines in the country in order to 
help people find themselves nobody will dispute. It is a mistaken 
idea of modern civilization to build great cities at the sacrifice of 
the country. To rob the country of those who produce will even- 
tually weaken our social structure. The problem of the slum in 
the city will never be satisfactorily settled until the influx of the 
country people to centers of population is checked. This migra- 
tion which continues from the country to the city, year after year, 
can never be stopped until the inhabitants of the small town and 
the country find their true expression in the community. It is then 
that they will become better satisfied with their lot, think less of the 
lure of the city, and build up a greater community spirit. The 
impulse may come from without, but the true genuine work of 
socialization ot the country must come from within. The country 
people themselves must work out their own civilization. 

With a knowledge of these basic facts in mind and after a careful 
study of the requests received during the last seven years from 
every section of the state for suitable material for presentation on 
public programs and at public functions, as well as a personal 
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acquaintance with hundreds of young men and women whose homes 
are in the country, the ideal of the little country theater was con- 
ceived. 

The idea conceived became an actual reality when an old 
dingy chapel on the second floor of the administration building at 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, located at Fargo, North 
Dakota, was remodeled into what is now known as the Little 
Country Theater. In appearance it is most fascinating. It is a 
large playhouse put under a reducing glass. It is just the size 
of an average country town hall. It has a seating capacity of 
two hundred. The stage is 30 feet in width, 20 feet in depth, 
having a proscenium opening of 10 feet in height and 15 feet in 
width. There are no boxes and balconies. The decorations are 
plain and simple. The color scheme is green and gold, the gold 
predominating. Three beams finished in golden oak cross the 
mansard ceiling, the beams projecting down several feet on each 
side wall, from which frosted light bowls and globes are suspended 
by brass log chains, the indirect lighting giving a soft and subdued 
tone to the whole theater. The eight large windows are hung with 
artistic green draperies. The curtain is a tree-shade velour. The 
birch stained seats are broad and not crowded together. There is 
a place for a moving-picture machine. The scenery is simple and 
painted in plain colors. Anybody in a country town can make a 
set like it. It has the Belasco realism about it. The doors are 
wooden doors, the windows have real glass in them. Simplicity 
is the keynote of the theater. It is an example of what can be 
done with hundreds of village halls, unused portions of school- 
houses, and the basements of country churches in communities. 
One of the unique features in connection with the Little Country 
Theater is the Coffee Tower. It is just to the right of the lower end 
of the stage. It, too, is plain and simple. Its function is purely 
social. After a play or program has been presented the friends of 
the Thespians are cordially invited to the Coffee Tower and served 
with cakes and coffee. Everything possible is done to encourage 
and cement the bonds of friendship. 

The object of the Little Country Theater is to produce such 
plays and exercises as can be easily staged in a country school, 
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the basement of a country church, in the sitting-room of a farm 


_ home, in the village or town hall, or any place where people assemble 


for social betterment. Its principal function is to stimulate an 
interest for good clean drama and original entertainment among 
the people living in the open country and villages in order to help 
them find themselves that they may become better satisfied with 
their surroundings. In other words, its real purpose is to use the 
drama, and all that goes with the drama, as a sociological force in 
getting people together and acquainted with each other. Instead 
of making the drama a luxury of the classes, its aim is to make it 
an instrument for the enlightenment and enjoyment of the masses. 

In a country town, nothing attracts so much attention, proves 
so popular, pleases so many, or causes so much comment as a 
home-talent play. It is doubtful whether Sir Horace Plunkett 
ever appreciated the significance of the statement he once made 
when he said that the simplest piece of amateur acting or singing 
done in the village hall by one of the villagers would create more 
enthusiasm among his friends and neighbors than could be excited 
by the most consummate performance of a professional in a great 
theater where no one in the audience knew or cared for the per- 
former. Nothing interests people in each other so much as habitu- 
ally working together. A home-talent piay not only affords such 
an opportunity but it also unconsciously introduces a friendly 
feeling in a neighborhood. It is something everybody wants to 
make a success regardless of the local jealousies or differences of 
opinion. 

Scarcely a year old, the Little Country Theater has already 
justified its existence. It has produced many plays and other 
forms of entertainment. All the people who have participated 
in them seem to have caught that spirit. One group of young 
people from various sections of the state, representing five different 
nationalities, Scotch, Irish, English, Norwegian, and Swedish, 
successfully staged The Fatal Message, a one-act comedy by John 
Kendrick Bangs. Another cast of characters from the country 
presented Cherry Tree Farm, an English comedy, in a most accept- 
able manner. In order to depict Russian life one of the dramatic 
clubs in the institution gave A Russian Honeymoon. An illustra- 
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tion to demonstrate that a home-talent play is a dynamic force in 
helping people find themselves was afforded in the presentation of 
The Country Life Minstrels by the Agricultural Club, an organiza- 
tion of young men coming entirely from the country districts. The 
story reads like a romance. The club decided to give a minstrel 
show. At the first rehearsal, nobody possessed any talent, except 
one young man. He could clog. At the second rehearsal a tenor 
and a mandolin-player were discovered. At the third, several 
good voices were found, and a quartet and a twelve-piece band 
‘were organized. When the play was presented, twenty-eight 
different young men furnished a variety of acts equal to a first- 
class professional company. They all did something and entered 
into the entertainment with a splendid spirit. Last fall eight young 
ladies from the country districts of the state of North Dakota 
presented eight one-act plays. Each one of these young ladies acted 
as the director of a play. They not only selected the amateur play 
which they presented, but they promoted the play and trained the 
cast of characters as well. One of the plays, entitled American 
Beauties, was staged in a specially creditable manner. The young 
lady who trained the cast is a product of the country. Every detail 
was carried out. The other plays likewise were cleverly acted. 
Two original plays, For the Cause and The New Liberator, both 
written by young men in attendance at the institution, were staged. 
Perhaps the most interesting incident that has occurred in connec- 
tion with the work of the Little Country Theater was the staging 
of a tableau entitled “A Farm Home Scene in Iceland Thirty 
Years Ago,” by twenty young men and women of Icelandic descent, 
whose homes are in the country districts of North Dakota. The 
tableau was very effective. The scene represented an interior 
sitting-room of an Icelandic home. The walls were whitewashed. 
In the rear of the room was a fireplace. The old grandfather was 
seated in an arm chair near the fireplace reading a story in the Ice- 
landic language. About the room were several young ladies 
dressed in Icelandic costumes, busily engaged in spinning yarn 
and knitting, a favorite pastime in an Icelandic home. On a chair 
at the right was a young man with a violin, playing selections from 
an Icelandic composer. Through the small windows rays of light 
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representing the midnight sun and the northern lights were thrown. 
Every detail of the Icelandic home was carried out, even to the 
serving of coffee with lumps of sugar. Just before the curtain fell, 
twenty young people, all Icelanders, joined in singing the national 
Icelandic song, which has the same tune as “America.” The 
effect of this tableau was tremendous. It incited other students of 
foreign descent who were in attendance at the institution to present. 
tableaux and scenes depicting the national life of their fathers and 
mothers. In other words, the Little Country Theater served as a 
sociological force in bringing out the different forms of social recrea- 
tion of the national life of the foreign elements who reside in the 
state of North Dakota. Four other young people presented Sam 
Average, a short play by Percy Mackaye, which was very well done. 
Numerous other incidents might be cited to show the actual work 
which is really being done in the Little Country Theater. Pre- 
ceding the plays, the folk dances of different nations are given. 
In all the plays presented the young men and women who take an 
active part are required to do their own “make-up” work and cos- 
tuming. If a sitting-room scene is to be arranged on the stage, 
the young ladies in the cast arrange it. The young men always 
set the scenery, attend to the lighting effects, raise and lower the 
curtain, and look after the properties. In fact, everything possible 
is done to give them sufficient training in the production of the plays 
so that when they go back into their home communities they 
will possess ample information to know how to get up a home-talent 
play and do everything that goes with it. 

The influence of the Little Country Theater in the state as 
well as the nation has been far-reaching. Scarcely a day passes 
but that somebody writes asking for information in regard to it. 
Today, for example, there are a dozen requests on my desk for 
copies of plays as well as inquiries as to how to stage plays. These 
requests usually tell something interesting about the-social condi- 
tion in the community. In North Dakota at present between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand people are participating in home- 
talent plays, owing primarily to the influence of the Little Country 
Theater. The requests come from every section of the state. The 
people seem to have caught the spirit of the Little Country Theater 
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idea. They realize that something fundamental must be done to 
satisfy their intense hunger for social recreation. During the last 
year 1,592 pieces of play matter have been loaned to individuals, 
literary societies, civic clubs, and organizations. Of the different 
requests received from hundreds of people, one is especially worthy 
of mention here. A country school teacher in the northern part 
of the state sent for several copies of plays and play catalogues. 
None of the plays suited her. She decided to give an original play, 
The Comedy, written by one of her friends. She wanted to carry the 
Little Country Theater idea out in the community. When asked 
for a description of the staging of the original production, she sent 
me the following letter which is indicative of what people really 
can do in the country to find themselves. I shall quote only a 
part of the letter. 


When I wrote you about The Comedy I do not know what idea I gave you, 
of it; perhaps not a very true one, so I am sending you a copy. The little 
German song is one I learned from a victrola record, so the music may not be 
correct, but with a little originality can be used. This little play has the quality 
of making the people expect something extraordinary, but when performed 
the parts are funny but still not funny enough to produce “a roar.” They 
are remembered and spoken of long afterward. Now, around here we often 
hear the parts spoken of. I enjoyed the training of the young people and they 
were quite successful. I have found that every place I go people in the country 
enjoy the school programs very much and speak of them often. We wanted 
to take some pictures but could not. The weather was so cloudy before 
and afterward that we could not take any, but may this Sunday afternoon. 
I wish I knew just what to write about or just what you wish to know. I like 
our arrangement of lights. We only had lanterns. A dressing-room was 
curtained off and the rest of the space clear. We hung four lanterns in a row, 
one below the other and had one standing on the floor at the side opposite 
from the dressing-room, and then one on the floor and one held by the man 
who pulled the curtain on the other side. This gave splendid light. There was 
no light near the audience except at the organ. 


The spirit of the Little Country Theater is contagious. An 
alert and aggressive young man from the northern part of the state 
who witnessed several productions in the theater last winter was 
instrumental in staging a home-talent play in the empty hay loft 
of a large barn last summer. The stage was made of old barn floor 
planks. The curtain was made of white cloth. Ten barn lanterns 
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hung on a piece of fence wire furnished the border lights. Branches 
of trees were used for a background on the stage. Planks resting on 
old boxes and saw-horses were used for seats. A victrola machine 
served as an orchestra. About a hundred and fifty people were in 
attendance at the play and were more than satisfied with it. The 
proceeds were given to a country baseball club. A physician who 
recently settled in a small community in the Philippine Islands 
is actively engaged during his spare moments in working out the 
Little Country Theater idea. Several residents of Porto Rico 
are doing likewise. Scores of country districts in the East and 
West, North and South, have inquired into its feasibility and many 
are carrying out the plan. 

Just recently the village of Amenia, North Dakota, opened up 
the Amenia Little Country Theater. It is located on the second 
floor over a country store and has a seating capacity of about one 
hundred and seventy-five. The stage is small. Screens covered 
with brown burlap are used for scenery. The curtain is a draw 
curtain. It was my good fortune to be present at the opening of 
this institution and witness the production of an excellent three- 
act comedy. Standing room was at a premium. The histrionic 
talent displayed by the community Thespians was remarkable. 
Everybody enjoyed the affair. 

About a month ago several young men and women from different 
sections of the state staged an original one-act play called The 
Prairie Wolf. It was written by a young man named John Lange. 
They did practically all their own rehearsing. The play was 
produced in the Little Country Theater and was a tremendous 
success. Twenty different communities have already asked for 
permission to present it. The action in the play was superb. 

To supply an ever-increasing demand for suggestions on plays 
and pageants is a huge task, though the work is interesting. 

The work of the little country theater is still in its infancy, and 
it has infinite possibilities. If it can inspire people in the country 
districts and small communities who are dissatisfied with their 
surroundings, who are lonely and have little ambition in life, to 
do the bigger things in life—to get along with each other in order 
that they may find themselves—it will have performed a service 
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which will be invaluable to mankind. It is not until the country 
people themselves can be taught to appreciate their surroundings 
and to realize that there are tongues in trees, books in running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything that we shall 
have a healthy civilization in America. God’s gardens are in the 
country. The country people are the real sinews of society. 

The drama is a medium through which America must inevitably 
express its highest form of democracy. It must be considered more 
in a sociological sense than in a literary one, and in a sense of art. 
When it can be used as an instrument to get people to express 
themselves in order that they may build up a bigger and better 
community life, it will then have performed a real service to society. 
When the people who live in the small community and the country 
awaken to the infinite possibilities which lie hidden in themselves 
through the impulse of a vitalized drama, they will be less eager 
to move to centers of population. The question of unemployment 
will not longer puzzle the cities. The moral tone of the country 
will be improved and loneliness will cease to be a cause of insanity. 
The monotony of their existence will bring them into a newer and 
broader life. Then the lure of the city wiil be a thing of the past. 
To help people find themselves and their true expression in a com- 
munity is the great idea back of the little country theater. It will 
serve as a sociological experiment station. Every day its vision 
grows bigger. In years to come if the idea is thoroughly carried 
out there will be more contented farm communities in the state 
of North Dakota because the people will have found their true 
expression in the community. As a dynamic force in spreading 
the gospel of social recreation among people who reside in this and 
other states its worth can never be computed. The social life which 
will eventually be built up around the community will be one 
characteristic of the inhabitants of that community. It can be 
nothing else. 
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EDITORIAL 








TWO IMPORTANT COMMITTEES 


N November 28, 1914, at its initial meeting, the National 
Association of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking organ- 
ized the Committee on Research Work whose report and progress 
appears elsewhere in this issue. In February, 1915, the National 
Council of Teachers of English announced through the English 
Journal that a committee on speech training was then being 
formed—the formal title is the Committee on American Speech. 
Its officers are: Chairman, F. N. Scott, professor of rhetoric, 
University of Michigan; Vice-Chairman, John M. Clapp, pro- 
fessor of English language and literature, Lake Forest College; 
Secretary, R. L. Lyman, associate professor of the teaching of 
English, University of Chicago. 

The purposes of the committee, according to official announce- 
ment, are in brief as follows: (1) to act as the agent through which 
may be made a careful and scientific study of important problems 
in the oral use of the mother-tongue; (2) to discover the most 
common causes of defects in the American speaking voice; (3) to 
be the means of co-ordinating and giving publicity of the teachings 
of experts regarding the most efficient methods of improving the 
voice, especially the voices of children; (4) to awaken and educate 
public opinion in these important matters. 

A part of the field of activity here outlined is coincident with 
a part of the field in which our Research Committee is already at 
work. This should be a good thing for both committees rather 
than a hindrance to either. There is much to be done in this 
hitherto neglected field, and it is encouraging to note that the 
value of thorough work here is being recognized by men outside 
of departments of Public Speaking. Any real accomplishments on 
the part of either committee, whether in scholarly research or in 
giving effective publicity to the results of such research, will be 
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appreciated and applauded by everyone interested in American 
education. The Quarterly Journal looks for hearty co-operation 
between these committees, and bespeaks for both the cordial 
support of all its readers. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON METHODS 


O TEACHER of public speaking has so far published the 
methods of instruction that he uses in the teaching of any 
particular subject. Articles dealing with problems of teaching 
have been so general as not to reveal any of the inside workings, 
the “how” of getting results. And yet, how many of us would be 
interested in hearing from those who have had years of experience, 
and have evolved methods that to them are reasonably satis- 
factory. A detailed account of some distinctive methods is just 
what we should like to see. 

For example, in expression, what are some of the more success- 
ful methods of getting a student to assimilate a selection and 
express it as if it were really his own, of making a student’s person- 
ality mount into his voice? Will someone who has achieved dis- 
tinct results by the use of special methods speak up? How far 
do you guide the student with inflections, pauses, pitch, stress, etc. ? 
How far do you use the “‘Get-the-thought” method? Are you 
using successfully Phillips’ Tone System? Are you using all these 
methods and some more? or variations of any or all of them ? 

In teaching argumentation and debating, how do you co- 
ordinate written and oral work? Do you have students write 
arguments first on a question and then debate it? Ordo you have 
a debate or a series of debates first, and then a written argument ? 
Has any teacher of advanced debating—treal, persuasive speaking— 
succeeded in overcoming the limitations of the classroom and 
successfully linked the work of his students with actual practice 
in speaking before popular audiences? If so, an account of your 
method of managing that would be intensely interesting. These 
are but mere suggestions of what might be done. 3 

The Quarterly Journal invites a symposium on methods for the 
various subjects taught in the speech arts. Let each teacher give 
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an account of two orthree distinctive means of getting results, 
means that experience has proved effective. Such a symposium 
would be helpful to all, and especially to the younger teachers in the 
profession. 


ON SPEAKING OUT 


ILL anybody deny it when we say that public-speaking folk 

have suffered severely from thin skin? The writer has 
attended many gatherings of the cult of late years, and has been 
impressed with the fact that we have to handle each other’s ideas 
with the thickest kind of padded gloves. When chemists get 
together, they have not the slightest hesitancy in exposing each 
other’s fallacies or defective methods; economists are plain- 
spoken in their judgments as to heresies and mistaken notions. 
So with all kinds of scientists; their science progresses in propor- 
tion to their willingness to speak their minds freely—and sweetly— 
as to the validity of each other’s conclusions and theories. But, 
obviously that is the only way for scientists to behave. Our 
trouble has been that we are not much concerned with the scientist’s 
needs and ways. We have been for the most part artists; and it 
needs no blue print to show that when artists get together, the 
critic must put on the muffler and the soft pedal. The scientist 
will swallow the bitter in order to get the benefit of his medicine, 
but the artist wants everything sugar-coated. Now this is not 
a condemnation of artists nor, necessarily, a praise of scientists; 
it is merely an effort to point out a fact. The profitable conclusion 
that can be drawn from it is this: that it is going to pay teachers of 
public speaking to meet together and publish together as scientists 
rather than as artists. We have a fine privilege of being both in 
our daily activities; but when we get together in meeting and pub- 
lish magazines to increase our store of knowledge, we shall get 
on very much faster by assuming the manner of the scientific man 
than by standing on our dignity with the touchiness of the artist. 
Frank comment in the spirit of the learner and the seeker will get 
us vastly farther along the road to scholarship and academic dig- 
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nity than all the mutual gratulations and back-patting in which 
we can indulge. Let us speak out as those who really want to 
learn and know. 


“ELOCUTION REDIVIVUS” 


[’ IS a pleasure to quote the following editorial which appeared 
under the foregoing heading in the English Journal for April: 
Elocution, it seems, is coming back, chastened but renewed. It certainly 
seems so, and no one who cares for beautiful and effective speech will fail to 
rejoice. There was danger that English should come to be regarded as entirely 
a written language. But in some quarters there is a disposition to identify 
elocution with the elocutionist, to think more about the economic and pro- 
fessional status of the teacher than of the spread and excellence of the art. 
It is not good for either elocution or English to be alone. Active antagonism 
between them would be a calamity. Economy and effectiveness demand that 
they actively assist and support each other. 

The difficulty arises, not in the lower reaches, for there in the nature of the 
case English and elocution must usually be one—alas, English is generally that 
one—but in the higher institutions, where specialization is inevitable. Here 
the issue is at present somewhat clouded and the students are in danger of 
suffering. Whatever may be best from the point of view of administration, 
it is certain that Freshman and Sophomore English ought never to be wholly 
oral or wholly written, and instruction in any required course should be equally 
expert in both. How such instruction can best be provided is a problem for 
each institution to settle for itself, but it is a problem which should be solved 
without delay. 


With one slight exception we find ourselves wholly in accord 
with the ideas expressed here. The exception is taken to the 
statement that “instruction in any required course should be 
equally expert in both.” This sentence is a bit vague; but if it 
means that, before any teacher be allowed to instruct either in 
written English composition or in speaking and reading, such a 
teacher must be equally competent in both fields, then it must have 
been thoughtlessly written. An attempt to apply such a regulation 
would mean one of two things. Either we must add from two to 
four years to the ordinary training period of all teachers of English 
and speaking, or we must content ourselves with a lower order of 
competence in both fields. The latter would be the usual result, 
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It will be much better to provide for real co-operation between 
properly trained specialists. And this situation seems to be 
developing rapidly in the colleges and universities—especially in 
those institutions having independent denartments of Public 
Speaking. Of course genuine co-operation is very difficult under 
any other circumstances, But throughout the country we note 
with pleasure the rather rapid disappearance of that formal union 
between these two departments which has been the cause of so 
much actual dissension and antagonism. So the future of cordial 
co-operation between teachers in these two fields and active 
assistance and support of each other which the English Journal 
desires seems at last to be possible of realization. 


OUR ADVERTISING SECTION 


HERE are two distinct purposes which we wish to accomplish 
through maintaining an advertising section in the Quarterly 

J ournal—distinct in aim but mutually interdependent in operation. 
As we accomplish one we shall accomplish the other; failure in one 
will entail failure in the other. First, we want the financial advan- 
tages to be gained by this means. The Journal needs the support of 
advertisers. In the second place, we wish to conduct an advertising 
section which will be of real service to the teachers of the country. 
All teachers of public speaking know that in the past there has been 
no regular place in which to find the advertisements or even the 
addresses of firms furnishing books and other services of special 
interest to teachers of public speaking. Most university depart- 
ments have to answer letter after letter every year telling anxious 
inquirers where they can find books of various sorts, copies of 
plays, costumes, charts, models, etc. We believe that if the 
Quarterly Journal can furnish an advertising section sufficiently 
complete to be a dependable directory in which teachers can find 
such information, it will be doing a genuine professional service for 
its readers. We have made a good start in this issue. Whether 
or not we shall be able to improve sufficiently in this department 
to accomplish the best results for the good of the profession, the 
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Quarterly Journal, and its advertisers depends largely upon the 
support given to this particular department by the readers of this 
journal. Patronize our advertisers. Give them an opportunity to 
serve you. Suggest advertising in this section to publishers and 
firms with whom you have dealings. Call the attention of the 
Executive Committee to firms with whom you are acquainted who 
ought to be represented in this section. If such active assistance 
is given, the Journal will be more helpful both in regard to the 
usefulness of its advertising section and to other activities the 
carrying on of which will be made easier by the financial support 
coming from this department. 


A DISCONCERTED EDITOR AND OTHERS 


HE following editorial appeared in the New Republic for 
April 3, 1915 (italics not in the original): 

Harvard, Princeton, and Yale recently debated the advisability of “a 
prompt and substantial increase in our army and navy.” Here we might look 
for enlightenment on a troubled question; for the fresh and systematically 
treated minds of the undergraduates, presumably our future leaders, should 
be above the mists of the tired Congressional intellect. Jt is therefore dis- 
concerting to learn that on the same evening when Yale successfully defended the 
negative of the question against Princeton, she won a judgment for the affirmative 
against Harvard. The fact that Harvard speaking for the affirmative, defeated 
Princeton, might weigh down the balance a little, unless one contemplates 
the case of Princeton, which showed an impartiality more gracious than Yale’s 
by being defeated on both sides. On this same evening Williams, Brown, and 
Dartmouth held a triangular series of debates on a similar resolution; but 
we shall spare the reader further complexities. We cannot forbear to say, 
however, that in the latter series there were two victories for the negative 
instead of two for the affirmative as in the major league. Thus was proved 
the value of collegiate debating, which enables the student to espouse all sides of 
every question with equal conviction. It reminds one of perpetual motion, but 
not less of the two-party system, which makes it incumbent on our legislators 
not to consider the facts and accomplish the desired result, but justify a plat- 
form before an electorate of loyal partisans. 


In this we recognize two of our old friends—popular misconcep- 
tions in regard to intercollegiate debating. The one has to do with 
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the proper basis for judgment in these contests and the other with 
the convictions of the contestants. 

On what basis should a decision be rendered in intercollegiate 
debate? The editor seems to think the award should be made on 
the merits of the question, or the merits of the case for one side as 
presented on the platform. For he finds it disconcerting to learn 
that ‘‘on the same evening when Yale successfully defended the 
negative of the question against Princeton, she won a judgment for 
the affirmative against Harvard.” Now if these debates were 
properly judged, this record shows simply that Yale had better 
debaters than her opponents, and should be no ground for an 
inference regarding the right or wrong of either side of the propo- 
sition. A decision for an affirmative team should not mean that 
the affirmative side is right—that the affirmative team “got nearer 
to the truth” as it is sometimes put. It should mean that the 
affirmative team is on the whole composed of better debaters than the 
negative team. The trouble with the other basis for decisions is 
that before the judges can determine which side is right—which side 
gets nearer the truth—they must necessarily determine what is 
right—what the truth is. Of course the truth to any judge is the 
side of the question that he happens to believe in. Surely, then, a 
team that argues directly away from the truth has no chance 
against a team that argues for the truth, no matter how feebly. So 
the result, in any case so judged, must be that each judge will vote 
for the team that upholds the side of the question that he happens 
to favor. Then the decision records simply the private opinions 
of the judges on the question discussed. Anyone interested in these 
opinions could probably get them by mail at a great saving of time 
and money. 

The proper question to be answered by the award is, “Which 
university has the better debating team?” It is not right either 
to expect judges to have no opinions on the questions debated or 
to expect the debaters to change the opinions of the judges. Each 
judge should know enough about debating (regardless of his 
knowledge or opinions in economics, politics, theology, etc.) to 
give an expert opinion on the comparative skill of the opposing 
teams, entirely aside from his private opinion on the question 
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debated, either before or after the debate. Of course, judges 
should be chosen who know enough about real debating to know 
that skill does not consist in glibness of tongue, trickery of phrase- 
ology, nor superficiality of thought. 

Now what about the convictions of the debaters? This ques- 
tion is closely connected with the one just discussed. Both have 
been often raised and often answered. Mr. Roosevelt’s rather 
thoughtless remarks on this subject in the Outlook for February 22, 
1913, have been commented on many times. Mr. R. F. Lockridge 
of Indiana makes the same criticism in the English Journal for 
January, 1915. And here it is again in the New Republic. All 
these men are disturbed by the moral havoc wrought by allowing 
a debater to talk against his “‘ convictions.” 

Hear Mr. Roosevelt: 


What we need is to turn out of our colleges young men with ardent con- 
victions on the side of the right; not young men who can make a good argu- 
ment for either right or wrong as their interest bids them. Our present method 
of carrying on debates . . . . encourages precisely the wrong attitude among 
those who take part inthem. There is no effort to instill sincerity and intensity 
of conviction. On the contrary the net result is to make the contestants feel 
that their convictions have nothing to do with their arguments. I am sorry 


that I did not study elocution in college; but I am exceedingly glad that I did 
not take part in the type of debate in which stress is laid, not upon getting 
the speaker to think rightly, but on getting him to talk glibly on the side to 
which he is assigned, without regard either to what his convictions are or to 
what they ought to be. 


Mr. Lockridge agrees: 

I have no hesitancy in expressing the opinion that the plan of conducting 
interscholastic debating contests upon vital civic issues for an affirmative or 
negative decision, “regardless of the merits of the question,” is deserving of 
the most serious criticism and condemnation. It tends to exalt an absolutely 
false standard of success, putting a premium on sharp practice and cheapening 
civic truth. All public-spirited citizens have, or should have, very positive 
convictions upon these timely issues, and students should be given opportunity 
to form convictions upon these issues before they are required or permitted 
to speak upon them. It is wrong to have a student-citizen advocate or oppose 
any vital civic proposition without conviction on his part. How often is this 
considered in making up debating teams? With questions so vital and 
debating standards so uncertain, it is anomalous to expect a judge to render 
a decision upon “effective debating, regardless of the merits of the question.” 
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Imagine a stalwart conservative or an enthusiastic progressive determining 
“effective debating” upon the recall of judges, or the initiative and referendum, 
“regardless of the merits of the question.” 


You see it all comes back to the question of the proper basis 
of judgment in these debates. If we will clarify our thoughts as to 
the purpose of these contests it will save us much anguish of soul 
over the wrecked characters of college debaters, and it will keep 
off of boards of judges “‘stalwart conservatives’’ and ‘enthusiastic 
progressives” who are incapable of an unemotional decision as to 
which team is made up of the better debaters, entirely regardless 
of their opinions on the question debated. Unless we accept this 
as the proper basis of judgment we must either assume that the 
debater is actually supposed to change the opinions of the judges 
on these great civic questions, or we must be content with an 
opinion which could as well be obtained by mail weeks before the 
debate. To assume the one or be content with the other is childish. 

Then if debating is to be judged like other sports on the skill 
shown, by experts who are qualified to pass on the quality of that 
skill, how serious is the criticism concerning convictions? It 
really has very little basis. It is mot the proper business of the 
colleges to turn out “‘young men with ardent convictions on the 
side of the right,”’ so far as the particular kind of questions usually 
used in intercollegiate debates is concerned. Which is the “side 
of the right”’ in the armament question ? the tariff question ? the 
recall of judicial decisions ? the ship-subsidy question ? government 
ownership of railroads? Those who have college debating in 
charge in the classroom or as an extra-curricular activity should not 
be, professionally, advocates of either side. Sir Roger’s judicial 
attitude is altogether better. It is our business rather to see that 
that which ‘‘might be said on both sides,”’ be it little or much, is 
discovered, analyzed, organized, and presented clearly, honestly, 
intelligently. It certainly is the duty of the colleges to turn out 
“young men who can make a good argument” on either side of 
such questions without regard to their convictions. Whether 
a man will argue against his convictions in actual life, where the 
“‘merits of the question”’ are really to be decided, is a very different 
thing. Surely he must be mentally capable of doing it. To be 
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able to argue well on one side of these economic and political ques- 
tions (which are so popular with Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Lockridge, 
and all college debaters) a man must be capable of arguing on the 
other side. Argument that is worth while has an intellectual 
basis. It is built upon facts and logical inference rather than on 
ardent convictions. Skill in the use of the facts and inferences 
available may be gained on either side of a question without regard 
to convictions. Instruction and practice in debate should give 
young men this skill. And where these matters are properly 
handled, stress is not laid on getting the speaker to think righily 
in regard to the merits of either side of these questions—but to 
think accurately on both sides. Stress is laid on getting the student 
to investigate thoroughly (which includes impartially), to choose 
evidence wisely, to organize his case logically, and to discuss it 
intelligently. While students are studying and practicing for the 
purpose of gaining facility in these things, the less attention paid 
to ardent convictions the better. Requiring a student to present 
the best possible case for the side of a political or economic question 
in which he thinks he doesn’t believe is to be highly recommended 
as an educative process. If only all our lawmakers could be com- 
pelled to undergo severe training in just this exercise how much 
easier it would be for them to distinguish facts from prejudices, 
and to learn to draw intelligent inferences from the former and 
to disregard the latter! This is ‘‘vocational training for con- 
scienceless politics” (Mr. Lockridge’s phrase) in the same way that 
studying pharmacy prepares students to become poisoners, that 
athletics prepares for all sorts of physical violence, and that medical 
colleges prepare for quackery and malpractice. 

Of course we grant that the debater who can add to the intel- 
lectual preparation mentioned above, real conviction and emo- 
tional enthusiasm will have a better chance to show his powers on 
the platform. We like him to have, whenever possible (and appro- 
priate), that true eloquence which Webster says labor and learning 
toil for in vain. So in making up contest teams in debate the con- 
victions of the debaters, when they have convictions, are probably 
always considered—not, however, for the purpose of safe-guarding 
morals. Since the triangular system (allowing each college to 
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have a team on each side) is almost universal now, it probably very 
rarely happens that a student who has ardent convictions talks 
against them in an intercollegiate contest. But it would not 
undermine his moral character if he did. 

“So it is all artificial is it?” Yes, certainly—in the same way 
that other games, sports, modes of training, and practice exercises 
are artificial; just as similar contests between chess teams, glee 
clubs, track teams, and football elevens are artificial. But this is 
no indictment of debating. If we will just recognize it for what it 
is and treat it accordingly, we can get from it all the benefits of 
keen intellectual sport and thorough training in clear thinking and 
effective speaking. 


THE “QUARTERLY JOURNAL” AND RESEARCH 


HE Executive Committee of the National Association wishes 

to do everything possible to aid in the work undertaken by the 
Committee on Research. In order to encourage workers and to 
distribute to the profession the results of the work done, we have 
adopted this policy. We will give in the pages of the Quarterly 
Journal the right of way over all other material to articles giving 
the results of research which come to us through the chairman of 
the Committee on Research. We will give practically unlimited 
space to such articles and will save such space for articles promised 
to us in advance. If you are working on a research problem, 
register with the Committee on Research stating on what date 
you will be ready to publish results. The Committee on Research 
will then assist you in every way possible and will notify the 
Executive Committee of the probable date of the forthcoming 
article for publication. We will not only save space for your article, 
but will avoid publishing articles of a similar nature on the same 
subject until yours has appeared. The person who devotes some 
months of time to scholarly investigation of some important prob- 
lem will in this way gain two advantages: he will have an ample 
opportunity to publish, without any delay, or embarrassing search 
for such an opportunity; and he will not see the same thing pub- 
lished by someone else just before he is ready. If teachers working 
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on research problems will keep the Committee on Research 
informed as to subjects and progress, that committee can act as a 
sort of clearing-house, as well as give assistance in other ways. If 
you are now doing such work, or are about to undertake it, write 
to the Committee on Research and find out who else is doing, or is 
about to do, the same work. ‘o-operation, and perhaps in some 
cases collaboration, should result in advantage to the researchers 
concerned and to the profession as a whole. 





HIS first number of the Quarterly Journal has been somewhat 
delayed by circumstances which will not attend the publication 

of any of the future numbers. While no definite date of publication 
had been given out, we expected to issue the first number somewhat 
earlier than this. For the future it is planned that the Quarterly 
Journal will appear regularly between the fifteenth and twentieth 
of each of the four publication months—April, July, October, and 


January. 
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THE EASTERN PUBLIC-SPEAKING CONFERENCE 


HE sixth annual meeting of the Eastern Public-Speaking Con- 
ference was held at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, on April 
sand6. The attendance, never large, was somewhat of an advance 
over that of last year. A surprising number of mishaps kept away 
several who had planned to come. But while these were greatly 
missed and while the fact that many in our territory never come is 
regretted, we have learned that the value of a conference, for 
those who do attend, does not depend upon numbers. The best 
meeting this conference ever held was in 1914 when there were but 
fifteen present all told. 

In opening the Conference Professor Winans gave substantially 
the same paper he read in Chicago in November and in Cambridge 
before the New England Conference in March (“The Need for 
Research,” printed elsewhere in this issue). W. Palmer Smith 
enlightened us in regard to the needs of the large city schools in the 
way of oral English and what is being done. Professor Smith of 
Princeton Theological Seminary gave an interesting talk on the 
needs of theological students, particularly with regard to voice- 
training, but it was not of a nature to be put on paper, since it 
required the illustrations given by Professor Smith’s excellent 
voice. 

In the afternoon Professor Shaw described an interesting scheme 
of deciding declamation contests (this paper appears elsewhere in 
this issue). Professor McKean confined himself largely to asking 
questions for discussion in regard to debate judges, and the dis- 
cussion following, as in all cases, was free and prolonged. No 
problems were finally settled and this to some seems an evil; but 
the writer holds that stimulation of thought, not settling of prob- 
lems, is the function of a conference. It is unfortunately true that 
some have a facility for sidetracking any discussion, seizing upon the 
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incidental rather than the essential in a paper; and this causes 
some to condemn conferences. But we must hope that even the 
ramblings are of some benefit, and be patient, knowing that we are 
all prone to notice more the other fellow’s ramblings than our own. 
Professor Lane read a paper on the ethical questions involved in 
helping students in intercollegiate contests (printed elsewhere in 
this issue). The subdued discussion which followed, and the 
silences, indicated that the paper had caused us somewhat to 
review our own conduct. 

Professor Pearson told us in the evening how he has solved the 
problem of individual instruction by establishing a course, the 
members of which, selected from the best of former years, drill the 
students in the elementary course. The course has one meeting 
a week for conference and report on individual cases, and its mem- 
bers attend the elementary course. Then each spends seven hours 
a week in instruction. Professor Pearson believes they do good 
work with the younger students and also learn much themselves. 
They receive three hours’ credit. Professor Covington arrived 
late, owing to a misunderstanding about dates, and preferred not 
to give his paper, and Professors Altmaier and Child did not find 
their idea sufficiently evolved. There was general agreement, in the 
go-as-you-please discussions, that the “I thank you” which is 
increasingly common as a conclusion to speeches is an undesirable 
affectation and ought to be discouraged. ‘Should there be a special 
course in extemporaneous speaking ?’’ caused some disagreement, 
the writer holding that there should be some extemporaneous 
speaking in all courses and that therefore there is no need of a special 
course, others emphasizing (as it seemed to him) chiefly the point 
that there should be extemporaneous speaking. But the hot dis- 
cussion of the conference raged around the question of beginning 
the elementary course with declamations. Some would begin with 
declamations and have them throughout the year as the main part 
of the course. Some would have no declamations and some would 
have simple original speeches, as near conversation as possible, to 
begin with, proceeding to declamations in a few weeks. There was 
lack of common understanding, too, as to what is the meaning of 
the word “‘declamation.” To some this word suggests a rather 
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dramatic selection, including poetical bits. To others it means 
a selection which the student can speak in his own person, 
such as he might have written as an original if he had had the 
ability. 

Among those taking helpful part in these discussions were Cole 
of Dickinson, Father Drumgoole of Overbrook Seminary, Kay of 
Washington and Jefferson, Smith of Bucknell, Smith of Colgate, 
Rowan of Delaware, and Altmaier of Drexel. 

Tuesday morning brought out a most interesting contrast. Pro- 
fessor Samuel Arthur King of Bryn Mawr presented his methods 
in voice work, insisting that the voice is to be treated as a mechanical 
instrument to be put in order and tuned, that it is the sheerest 
nonsense to talk of developing the voice, in the first instance, 
through the “soul.” He described means and instruments for 
testing the voice and for convincing students that they have defects. 
The speaker impressed all as knowing his business thoroughly, 
whether we accepted his fundamental principle or not. 

President Neff, with a rare combination of affability and force, 
presented his central idea, that all training must come through mind 
culture. He is absolutely opposed to mechanical training, except 
perhaps for enunciation. He declares that one never recovers from 
the evil effect of being told how to stand or to gesture. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. King had to hurry away before he had time to develop 
what he told the writer—that he did not think he and President 
Neff differed so radically as they seemed to do. This statement is 
probably correct; each was emphasizing a different phase of truth. 
At any rate, it is not often that a conference hears in one session 
two strong men giving of their very best. 

Business matters received scanty attention. It developed that 
the treasury is worse than empty and members are invited to pay 
up. The invitation to meet at the Princeton Theological Seminary 
next year was accepted. W. J. Kay of Washington and Jefferson, 
secretary during the past year, was elected president, and Warren 
C. Shaw of Dartmouth was elected secretary-treasurer. 

». A.W. 
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“ESPRIT DE CORPS” 


HE establishment of the Quarterly Journal is a cause for rejoicing 

and congratulation to all the teachers of public speaking. It 
not only gives added dignity to our positions to have a recognized 
periodical devoted to our subject, but it affords us something of 
greater value in providing a means of communication with one 
another by which we may develop an esprit de corps—a kind of a 
class-consciousness in a very desirable sense. We need to realize 
that we are a class of men and women who have a broad and very 
important field of education set apart to us as our especial work, 
and we need all the means of communication with one another that 
can be reasonably supported, in order that we may, by exchange 
of ideas and discussion, reach a clearer and more generally accepted 
idea of what that field is and how we may assist in promoting better 
teaching, both as to subject-matter and as to method. 

We are aware that we are still somewhat on the defensive 
among our colleagues in the faculty. Each one of us has faith in 
his work. Each believes in its practical value as a preparation for 
life as well as its educational value as a preparation for living. 
But each one of us needs the sympathy, the inspiration, the practical 
suggestions that come from association with others who are working 
at the same problems with us. 

In April, 1910, the teachers of public speaking from the colleges 
of the Middle Atlantic states met at Swarthmore College and 
formed an association which has from time to time widened its 
bounds until it now invites to its membership all the teachers east 
of the Mississippi River. The Eastern Public-Speaking Conference 
has now held its sixth annual meeting. Its meetings are held on the 
Monday and Tuesday following Easter Sunday. As one who has 
attended these meetings regularly from the first I can attest their 
great value. It has been a great satisfaction to become acquainted, 
somewhat intimately, with the fine group of men and women in this 
conference who are devoting their best energies to the teaching of 
public speaking. It has been of great practical value to listen to 
the papers read and to the discussions which follow, and one is able 
to get valuable help in the intimate conversations at the dinner 
hour, in the hotel lobby, and at the social gatherings. 
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No teacher of public speaking can afford to miss these oppor- 
tunities of mingling with those engaged in the same work. If 
the teacher is so neglectful of his opportunity as to stay away 
voluntarily, then the president of the institution ought to urge 
him to go for his own good and for the good of the college in 
which he teaches. We have been too self-satisfied. We ‘have 
lacked professional ideals—lacked esprit de corps. We have been 
too frequently open to the just accusation of puttering away at our 
little tasks without intelligence in our method and without standards 
of measuring the efficiency of our teaching. If we are conscientious 
teachers we shall not be satisfied with the automatic performance 
of our little round of duties, however important we may believe them 
to be; on the contrary, we shall be alert for better methods. We 
shall subscribe for the periodicals devoted to helping us; we shall 
attend at least one conference a year at which we may hear dis- 
cussed the problems in which we are vitally interested; and we 
shall contribute our mite to both for the help and inspiration of 


our fellow-teachers. 
: WItBur Jones Kay 


President Eastern Public-S peaking Conference 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, Pa. 


AFTER-DINNER ORATORY 


HE future of after-dinner oratory is likely to be both pleasant 
and useful. It will be characterized by more earnest ideas than 

have characterized it in the past. Sanity will be one of its standards 
even though pleasantry itself will be intensified. This prophecy 
is made, like a weather forecast, on the basis of past observations. 
The prediction is easily made when one notices in after-dinner 
speaking the dearth of thrice-told tales and the abundance of 
original ideas. In other words, speakers are finding it easier and 
more popular to develop sensible ideas and humorous opinions,of 
their own than to flop about aimlessly or to jerk and pound an 
old story into a new application. The man who achieves success 
in after-dinner speaking will have an aim, and, leaving the old story 
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untold, will rise gracefully and pleasantly to an appropriate height 
of thought and feeling. 

How is this to be accomplished? Well, it has been accomplished 
in such after-dinner speeches as were given in the Graduate Club 
banquet at the University of Minnesota. The foresight of the 
Graduate Club’s president provided a list of unified, not uniform 
responses from the various graduate departments. The central 
idea to which the speeches related was that all fields of scholastic 
endeavor contributed to the development of our country (hence 
the title, “Westward Ho!’’) and that they are still contributing to 
the true and vital knowledge of how to live happily. Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Education responded to “‘ Crossing the Unknown’’; 
Agriculture to “Hoes and Harvesters”; Chemistry to “Alchemy”’; 
Physical Sciences to “Out of the Bowels of the Earth”; Medicine 
to ‘From the Medicine Man to Colonel Gorgas’; Languages and 
Literature to “Voices of Freedom”; Biological Sciences to “The 
Melting-Pot”; History to “The Record of Life’; and Political 
Sciences to “Democracy in the New World.” 

The result of the program was that each speaker had at least one 
original, interesting idea which impressed the guests with the truth 
of the university motto, Omnibus artibus commune venculum. There 
is a common bond between all the arts and all the fields of knowl- 
edge. That common bond is not so much in history, nor in matter, 
nor in method, as in the purpose to advance the happiness of the 
people. Here is a model of after-dinner programs. It proclaims 
the usefulness as well as cheerfulness of such oratory; it foretells 
the abandonment of senseless, senile stories that make after- 
dinner speaking a form of torture; and it announces the success 


of creative humor, at once a means and an end. 
.& < 


COURSES IN DEBATING 


6 ie following interesting table is contributed by Professor 
Maud May Babcock of the University of Utah. This infor- 
mation was gathered during an investigation which preceded 
the recent transfer at the University of Utah of the courses in 
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argumentation, debate, and the forms of public address, from the 
department of English to the department of Public Speaking. 











Two Departments: Pusiic Speaxinc |No DEPARTMENT OF | 
AND ENGLISH Pusiic SPEAKING s Pus: No Crass Worx mv 





oes pee ish [Debating in English 





*Alabama 
*Indiana 


*California 
Colorado 


West Virginia . . 
Total... .30 




















* In these schools the same instructor teaches courses in debating, elocution, public speaking, etc. 


SumMary.—46 of 57 schools examined have debating taught by Elocution or 
Public Speaking instructor. 31 of 57 schools examined have separate department of 
Public Speaking, Elocution, Oratory, etc. Of 31 schools examined 30 having separate 
departments teach debating in the department of Public Speaking, Oratory, Elocu- 
tion, etc. Of 27 state universities examined 23 have Debating taught by the depart- 
ment of Elocution. Of the 11 schools whose work is not taught by a teacher of public 
speaking 5 schools report unfavorably of work as conducted by the department of 
English, and 4 as having no work at all of this character. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT CANDOR? 


N LAST November’s issue of the Review Professor Woolbert 
writes interestingly on “‘The Ethics of Public Address.” That 
a paper should set the reader thinking even in mild form is, of 
course, complimentary to the writer. The bill of indictment 
is sufficiently inclusive, and not many of the items are such that 
anyone who has given attention to the problem could in fairness 
protest. Speech quackery is altogether too common and deserves 
consignment to a climate too warm for the thriving of the germ. 
As we read, however, a few questions kept rising in our minds. To 
transcribe these questions on paper may indicate a condition that 
is either imbecile or dishonest or both. Albeit, for the sake of the 
cause we are going to risk martyrdom. 

Whether we speak to an audience of one or many shall we make 
an ethical distinction? Shall we have one standard for conversa- 
tion and another for public address? Is the language of diplomacy, 
of polite speech, to be wholly ruled out? Are we going to insist that 
the preacher shall tell his parishioners what he knows to be true of 
them? Shall the editor, instead of dwelling on the beauty of the 
bride, frankly tell how homely he knows her to be? Must we 
play the Puritan and tell the mother how dull and unattractive to 
us seems the child in which she sees the embodiment of perfection ? 
Shall we state frankly to the kind hostess our unfavorable impres- 
sion of the dinner? Shall we substitute volcanic eruptions for a 
peaceful and tolerable condition of society ? 

And that old Quaker who, when he met the Indian in pursuit 
of the child just where the path forked, told the Indian a lie to 
save the child’s life—to what extent was the Quaker unethical ? 
Before beginning one of the most inspiring addresses to which the 
writer ever listened, Booker T. Washington, a number of years 
ago, indulged in a few preliminary remarks. He felt that he was 
about to address the best-looking outdoor audience he had met that 
summer. Shall we say that the remark was dishonest or improper ? 
At any rate, he took the audience captive and held it throughout. 
Possibly he did not repeat the compliment wherever he went. 

In the introductory remarks of his Liverpool speech was Henry 
Ward Beecher sincere in all he said? ‘Now personally it is a 
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matter of very little consequence to me whether I speak here 
tonight or not.” Did he not go to England for the sole purpose of 
speaking in behalf of the Union? And didn’t his great hissing 
audience give the lie to that honeyed phrase about the “tone and 
temper of Englishmen”? ? 

Without a doubt, too, poor old Mark Antony said a few things 
which exclude him from the “cherry-tree class.”” But supposing 
that the best interest of Rome, in the opinion of Antony, demanded 
the expulsion of the conspirators, just as in the opinion of Beecher, 
that in England demanded that the Plymouth preacher be heard, 
are we going to conclude that these valiant knights of the forum 
should have remained “rational of speech” while their cause 
perished ? 

Apparently there are no lack of instances from both ancient and 
modern sources, not in all respects dissimilar to the above, where 
a worthy end has called for, if indeed it has not entirely justified, 
an otherwise questionable course. In fact should we set out to 
form an Oratorical Ananias Club on the ground indicated in this 
instance by Professor Woolbert, I fear we should have so many old 
and honored members that those on the outside would feel mighty 
lonesome. That the Antony speech makes a poor model of reason- 
ing for a textbook on argumentation we very cheerfully concede. 
That the author, on the other hand, intended the speech to be 
“nothing but the work of a demagogue”’ we are not so certain. If 
Shakespere were only here. But, alas! 

At one other point Professor Woolbert’s interesting paper im- 
presses us as being not in all respects tenable, not in this instance 
because he takes ethical ground that is too high. How often have 
we heard Senator Douglas condemned on the gound of inexpediency. 
His course has been sharply criticized on innumerable occasions 
because his policy indicated ‘‘shortsightedness,’’ because he chose 
to make sure of the senatorship, while Lincoln in the next breath 
has been commended from all sides because he took the “long 
view” as if to make sure of the presidency. If expediency is expe- 
diency, we fail to get the ethical distinction. 

It is far from our purpose even to hint that there was no ethical 
difference as between the diverse positions which these stalwart 
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champions chose to take in those great debates. Unquestionably 
Douglas does not begin to measure up to Lincoln in this regard. 
But as between the short-sighted view for the sake of pay and that 
of him who “looked into the future” for the greater pay, wherein 
lies a choice, ethically speaking ? 

In the days when the writer was perhaps more ethical than at 
present he was taught to believe in this sentiment: “The children 
of this world are wiser in their day and generation than the children 
of light.” Are we now to learn how to serve God and Mammon 
simultaneously, how to commercialize Christianity? Are we to 
leave off the biblical version and insert instead such sentiments as, 
Honesty is the best policy, We should be good that we may prosper, 
or, It pays to take the long view? Suppose we raise the incentive a 
notch or two. 

But again we are back to the question with which we set out. 
Won’t someone be good enough to come along and tell us to what 


extent we should employ candor ? 


FRANK E. Brown 
State COLLEGE 
Brooxines, S.D. 


N INTERESTNG experiment is in progress in one of the 
high schools of New England, for the furtherance of oral 
training in connection with the study of English. In the city of 
Manchester, New Hampshire, all the public-school teachers, about 
two hundred and twenty under the direction of Superintendent 
C. W. Bickford, attend a course of lectures given by Professor 
I. L. Winter, of Harvard University. Assisting instructors meet 
these teachers at other times, in small groups, for personal training 
in speaking and reading. This is to be carried on for two or three 
years, and it is expected that all teachers by example and precept 
will do something for better English and better speech. 


HENRIETTA CROSMAN ON VOICE 


ISS CROSMAN’S “colorful” little article “Voice and the 
Actor” (Century Magazine, May, 1915) should come under 
that expressive old news heading “‘Interesting—If True.” And 
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yet articles on the voice by ‘‘those who know” are so badly needed 
that it is almost ungracious, even of an article so filled with half- 
truths and false assumptions, to offer any criticisms. Possibly the 
article read to us in Miss Crosman’s own voice would have the 
desired effect, whereas the article in cold print seems to call forth 
only ‘‘sky blue,” which the author tells us represents ‘downright 
restlessness.” 

She urges young actors and actresses to learn to sing in order 
to train their speaking voices. Now the same mechanism is used 
in singing and speaking, but the control is different. If singing 
developed the speaking voice, opera singers would be expected to 
have speaking voices above the average and as a matter of fact 
they have not particularly good speaking voices. Singing exer- 
cises are helpful in training the speaking voice, but they play an 
unimportant part. 

Telling the actor to eschew schools of elocution is wise advice, 
but this condemnation should not be construed to cover all schools 
wherein are taught the elements of the actor’s art. There are 
several worthy schools where the actor can learn better and quicker 
how to use his voice than he can by the hit-and-miss method of 
actual work on the stage. If Miss Crosman does not know of these 
schools her information is incomplete. 

She becomes rarely interesting when she comes to the subject 
of emotions and tones. Here she quite leaves the solid ground of 
scientific fact and with the poetic license of the artist soars into 
the realm of fancy. She says: ‘‘All sounds produced as the result 
of emotions arouse similar emotions in the hearers. It is the sound 
and not the sense of what is spoken that does this. The sounds 
stimulate the very same muscles and nerves in the hearer as those 
used by the voice which makes them, and then by reflex action 
they create in their hearer the same feeling as causes the sounds.”’ 
The action of the emotions upon the voice and the manner in which 
tones stir up emotion in the auditor are too complicated to be 
treated here. (The Quarterly Journal will have articles dealing 
with these subjects in the near future.) The curious theory of Miss 
Crosman as expressed in the passage quoted is entirely erroneous. 
The buccal cavity is not “given a different shape by every emo- 
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tion,”’ and tones do not affect the same muscles and nerves as those 
used in the production of the tone. 

After advising actors to avoid elocution schools, the author 
turns in and gives advice that even the most artificial elocutionist 
of the present day would hardly admit. She uses the words “‘elocu- 
tionist”’ and “‘reciting” very loosely. She should define them. 
I quote again: ‘All supplications spoken in real life are pitched 
in tones above the middle register, and so are all interrogations. 
On the other hand, declarations and assertions made in real life 
are always given in sounds below the middle register. Mere 
narrative goes in the middle register, and is neither high nor low 
in pitch Loudness is used instinctively to express strength 
and power.” This is the old mechanical elocution of twenty-five 
years ago. It places the emphasis upon the wrong thing—upon 
the effect rather than upon the cause—and when followed results 
in stilted, unnatural delivery. 

Of course when Miss Crosman comes to consideration of animal 
psychology she is clearly out of her field, and it is not to be wondered 
at that she gets the cart before the horse. ‘‘ Dogs obey these laws 
with great fidelity, having picked them up from man by keen 
observation. Notice the long, low, but high-pitched, whine of 
a dog locked out in the cold and appealing for the door to be 
opened.” Surely the coo of the mating bird and the roar of the 
lion were not copied from man. Those who accept the evolution- 
ary theory would rather say man got his whine while in a lower 
evolutionary stage than that the dog got his tones from imitating 
man. The animals had their tones developed long before they 
associated themselves with man. The article ends with this curious 
paragraph. “When I have to simulate some emotion to create it 
in the audience, I always think of some color. A separate color 
belongs to every emotion. For stirring passion, I keep red, deep- 
burning red, in my mind. Feeling and power always seem to go 
with red. For gentleness, I think of lavender, and for sparkling 
wit, the brilliant yellow of burnished gold. In drab, sordid condi- 
tions, don’t think of red or yellow, or at once you lose the tone; 
think only of gray. For downright restlessness take sky-blue, and 
if you would be soothed, seek the blue of the deep sea. I really 
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don’t know whether these colors are, as some people think, associ- 
ated in any way with our mental and nerve waves, but, at the least, 
using them consistently certainly acts very handily as a support for 
the mind in the effort an actor has to make to stir up his own emo- 
tions in order to get into sympathetic touch with the emotions of 
his audience.” 

It is unfortunate that the author ends her article with these 
what might perhaps be called, theosophistic theories. Nearly 
every person has some pet way of stimulating his mind to its best 
work, but it should be realized that these things are purely personal 
and are not for general use. ‘Our mental and nerve waves.” 
As far as we know there are no such things. Such statements as 
are found in the paragraph just quoted, from those in authority 
who should know better, are positively harmful—not to the sophis- 
ticated but to the earnest beginner. Perhaps you can picture 
the young girls who aspire to histrionic honors painfully trying to 
think ‘“‘red, deep-burning red,” or ‘‘the brilliant yellow of burn- 
ished gold,” and trying to send out their “‘mental and nerve waves” 
when they might be better employed studying the vocal mechanism 


and how it works, and their faults of thinking. 
S. B. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


HE second annual meeting of the New England Oral English 
and Public Speaking Conference met in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, March 19-20, in the house of the Speakers’ Club of Harvard 
University. Professor I. L. Winter, of Harvard, president of the 
Conference, presided. The subject of oral English was discussed 
by Principal D. O. S. Lowell, of the Roxbury, Massachusetts, Latin 
School; Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the Newton, Massachusetts, 
High School; and Mrs. Mary H. Dowd, head of the English depart- 
ment, Manchester, New Hampsire, High School. These dis- 
cussions showed that extensive and thorough work is carried on 
in oral composition and oral reading in the New England schools. 
Vocal technique was discussed by Professor C. H. Grandgent, 

of Harvard; Mr. Samuel Arthur King, of Bryn Mawr College; 
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Mr. Stephen Townsend, teacher of singing, Boston; and Professor 
I. L. Winter, of Harvard. 

Interesting papers on public speaking were given by Professor 
James A. Winans, of Cornell University, whose subject was, 
“Research Work in Public Speaking”; and by Professor Arthur 
O. Norton, of Wellesley College, who discussed “Sources of the 
Psychology of Public Speaking.” 

The newly elected officers are: Professor John Corsa, of Am- 
herst College, President; Professor A. T. Robinson, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Mr. D. O. S. Lowell, 
Vice-Presidents; Professor H. B. Huntington, of Brown University, 
Secretary; Professor W. H. Davis, Bowdoin College, Treasurer. 


I. L. W. 
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Psychology of the Spoken Word. By DELBERT MOYER STALEY. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1914. Pp. 370; cloth, $2.00; 
leather, $3.00. 


This volume is not well named. It is another case of a high-sounding 
and inappropriate title being given to a collection of familiar selections 
and illustrations, scantily clad with ill-fitting text. There are about 
320 pages of selections, and about fifty pages of text. Little is to be 
said concerning the selections. The collection is very inclusive, both as 
to form and as to quality; everything is to be found here, from songs 
and limericks to epics and orations, and from some of the best literature 
ever written to some of the poorest twaddle ever printed. In the prin- 
cipal section of selections there is no grouping or orderly arrangement 
discoverable. 

We cannot review the text so easily. This book is called the Psy- 
chology of the Spoken Word. It might as well be called the geology or 
the astrology of the spoken word. It is in no sense a psychological 
treatise. In an attempt to discover the aim of the book and an explana- 
tion of its name, we found the following statements (italics ours). From 
the announcement on the paper jacket of the book we learn that it 
“discusses in six divisions the psychological steps of correct teaching. 
It deals with technique, verse and poetic forms, figures of speech, and 
illustrated selections. It does not aim to teach art, but to open in the 
mind of the student the various doors that emanate from each indi- 
vidual mind into the wide hall of art.” But notwithstanding this state- 
ment of aim and the fact that psychology is a science, the author speaks 
thus in the foreword: “I do not consider this volume perfect or in any 
way complete, as I am fully aware that J am dealing with an art; and 
in the language of John J. Enneking, the great landscapist, ‘Where art 
begins, language leaves off.’”” The following is taken from the intro- 
duction: “I mean by the Psychology of the Spoken Word, the process 
of the mind’s activity in presenting different forms of literature to the 
general public.” A bit confused but still hopeful, we continued into the 
body of the book to find out how the author does the work (whether 
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in science or in art) thus referred to. This is what we found. The six 
divisions in which the author discusses “the psychological steps of 
correct teaching” or the “process of the mind’s activity in presenting 
different forms of literature” are: I, Grammar of the Spoken Word; 
II, Technique of the Spoken Word; III, Forms of Poetry; IV, Figures 
of Speech; V, Prosody; VI, Mother Goose Melodies, Children’s Selec- 
tions, and Advanced Selections! Sections III to VI, inclusive, contain 
simply definitions (of the forms of poetry, figures of speech, and metrical 
terms) and selections. No psychology here. Parts I and II then 
must contain any contribution to be found in this volume. 

The first half of Part I discusses very briefly inflection, pitch, and 
pausation. Some of the best statements in this section are identical 
with expressions used by Dr. Curry in his Lessons in Vocal Expression 
(copyright 1895). One looks in vain for thanks or credit to Dr. Curry. 
But of the originality of the remainder there can be little question. 
We quote in full the discussion of Pulsation, Colorization, and 
Rhythm: 

Pulsation is the rhythmic footfall of the mind upon the central thought 
word of each successive idea; that is, in every idea there is a central word, 
which is the germ word; and which reveals more of the truth contained in that 
idea than any other word, and the mind naturally will grasp that central 
thought word; and in its successive concentrated efforts to seize the thought 
word, the voice naturally shows that word to be more important than the 
other words in that idea thus forming links, which make the chain of the 
story. 


Colorization reveals the soul of the symbol, as for instance, when we say 
a thing is black, there should be some color of darkness or blackness in the 
voice. When we say that we hate a man, there should be the element of hate 
in the voice; not as is spoken by the majority of people. They will come to 
you and say, “I hate you,” whereas they mean, “I love you.” One will say, 
“T am very happy,” with tears rolling down his cheeks, which is an absolute 
falsehood. There is no way to reveal the absolute appreciation and under- 
standing of an idea so well as through colorization. No one will be able to 
thoroughly appreciate, and follow a speaker unless that speaker has color- 
ization. While this is exceedingly important, it is no more so than all other 
steps in the Grammar of the Spoken Word. It is an identification of the 
speaker with the author’s understanding and feelings. 


Rhythm is the value shower. As each idea is weighted or freighted, this 
it will move. As it has little or no thought or feeling, it will rattle on like an 
empty wagon or a shallow brook. Whereas, the idea weighted with thought 
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and feeling, a part of one’s very being, will roll forth into the realm of under- 
standing as a freighted wagon upon the ground or a loaded vessel upon the 
high seas. 


Part II discusses general elocution under twenty headings. Here 
we find more undecumented phraseology which is used by Dr. Curry in 
the book mentioned above. The general character of the text is shown 
by the following quotations. The discussions of Accentuation and 
Atmosphere are quoted in full—that of Mood in part: 


We read in many books, page after page, chapter after chapter, upon the 
subject of Accentuation, but get little or no light. While it is a sort of will- 
of-the-wisp subject and was first treated nearly a century ago, it is neverthe- 
less, a positive step, worthy of profound respect and due consideration, from 
the teacher or student wishing to teach or interpret literature. This step is 
very closely allied to the step named colorization in the Grammar of the Spoken 
Word; and as colorization is the soul-revealing step and has to do with giving 
the Symbol Life, this step deals primarily with each idea and serves to create 
a background for word-painting. 

In order to master this step, it is positively necessary for the speaker to 
become conscious of the whole situation, and through his appreciation of, and 
living into this situation, he will be enabled to reflect the actual, which, in some 
degree, may seem ideal. 


What is a Mood? A Mood is a stagnant, or inactive condition of the 
mind, something akin to a muddy pool, in which no “color” but a muddy one 
can enter. It is personal, and the speaker who does not live into each suc- 
cessive idea is drifting in his boat of selfishness on the sea of non-thought 
which will soon bring disaster to him. 


ATMOSPHERE 


How delightful it is to be seated in an audience, and listen to a lecture, 
reading, or the interpretation of some old Classic Lore when the speaker seems 
to be the embodiment of joy; the epitome of sorrow; the enchantment of Love; 
the Adonis of Beauty; the American Eagle of Patriotism; the pudicity of 
Purity; the entity of ideals and the sublimification of the Sublime. After 
having spent an hour in such society, one feels that he has found the “Elixir 
of Life’; for such a speaker builds for you a heavenly atmosphere in which 
myriads of starry ideals are couched in resplendent array; and one feels like 
repeating a line from the wonderful old Bard, Robert Browning, “How good 
to live and learn!” 


We sincerely echo this very appropriate sentiment, as we close this 
review of the Psychology of the Spoken Word. 
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Famous Living Americans. Edited by MAry GRIFFIN WEBB and 
Epna Lenore WEBB. Greencastle, Ind.: Charles Webb & 
Co., 1915. Cloth, pp. 594. : 


This book contains biographical articles on forty-three American 
men and women of distinction. The list includes leading statesmen, 
scientists, clergymen, educators, business men, publicists, writers, and 
social workers. Probably no two people would compile identical lists 
of the forty-three Americans best worth including in such a volume. 
But for the most part we believe that there is little room for quarreling 
with the selections made by the editors of this book. Here are forty- 
three great Americans who represent many fields of work in which great- 
ness may be shown. But not all great fields are included. With the 
exception of James Whitcomb Riley, no poet is included; and there is 
neither painter, sculptor, nor musician in the list. By this very omis- 
sion the volume maintains its distinctly American tone. It represents 
us truly even in our shortcomings. It reflects our failure as a nation 
to produce or to honor poets and painters, great sculptors and 
musicians. 

There is of course considerable variety in the literary quality of 
these articles. They were written by forty-two different people. But 
all are dignified, readable, instructive. This book is not a dictionary 
or national biography, nor a Who’s Who in America. The sketches 
are not so much authoritative records as intimate interpretations. It 
seems very well adapted to its published aim—“ to inspire young people 
with high ideals by acquainting them with the lives and work of our 
great leaders of today.” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this volume from the point of 
view of the readers of the Quarterly Journal is the introduction by Pro- 
fessor Harry Bainbridge Gough of De Pauw University. Professor 
Gough contributes an introductory article entitled “Suggestions on the 
Preparation and Delivery of Biographical Speeches.” This is a clear 
and sensible discussion, seventeen pages in length, which ought to be 
a real help to the young people for whom it was written. The principal 
parts of this instructive though brief treatise are concerned with the 
value of using a definite theme in biographical speeches, and a suggested 
general outline. All teachers of speech composition who have had to 
contend with chronological eulogies consisting of a rigid record of facts 
from birth to death will approve the teaching here given in regard to the 
theme. 
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We quote in full the suggested general outline, which ought to be 
very useful indeed to high-school pupils, without in any way doing their 
work for them. This it will be noticed is open to none of the objections 
often urged against the publication of prepared briefs. 


I. Introduction. 
1. Statement oi the theme. 
2. Expansion of the truth or principle and illustration of it in the char- 
acter under consideration. 


II. The Problem, i.e., the Difficulties. 
A brief statement of the conditions, the discouragements with which 
the subject met, perhaps his limitations in endowments or opportu- 
nities. These facts should be stated as briefly as possible. 


III. Solution: How He Overcame These Difficulties. 
1. The means he employed, briefly stated. It should be shown that 
a single great cause—that suggested in the theme—accounts for the 
inspiration the subject affords. 
2. The results, briefly, of his efforts. The permanent results of a life 
should be accounted for through the theme. 


IV. Conclusion: Appeal. 
1. The significance of the principle to the hearer. 
2. The significance of the principle, illustrated by the life of the subject, 
to the country at large. 
. The appeal for the personal embodiment by the hearer of the principle 
or Theme illustrated in the life of the subject. 


We are tempted to say in closing that the book, which is manu- 
factured by the Torch Press of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is an altogether 
delightful specimen of book-making—and we yield to the temptation. 











